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“The Vengeful Spirit of an Ancient Race.’’—See “War,” by Robert Bridges, page II 
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BATH TUB White porcelain enameled—heavy roll rim—seamless cast iron. 
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«Follow the Flag” 


WABASH 


To the Main Entrance 





Genuine “Italian”? marble countersunk slab and back—patent 
LAVATORY overflow porcelain bowl. 





Syphon wash down vitreous porcelain bowl—perfect working— 
CLOSET best wood work. 


Price $55.00 
Other combinations ranging in price from $37.50 to $100.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Any ordinary mechanic can do the work 





All Wabash trains into and out of St. Louis, East and West, run via the World’s Fair and 
stop at the Wabash World's Fair Station right at the main entrance. Every facility is afforded 
for the convenience of passengers at this station—information, baggage, sleeping car and railroad 
tickets, etc., etc. 

The entire picture formed by the main buildings—Festival Hall, the Terrace of States, the 
Cascades and the Pike—may be plainly seen from all Wabash trains. The night illumination 
surpasses anything ever attempted, making the scene a blaze of glory. 


We furnish working plans on application 
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Cc. S. CRANE, G.P.& T.A., Wabash Railroad, ST. LOUIS 


le to the Exposition contains full information, with a splendid map 
d is bea ill be sent free on request, and, if 
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information about your best route and the reduced rates. Write 





| We can also save you from 20 to 50 per cent on steam or hot water heating plants 
| Ask for Booklet F 162~—tells all about Plumbing and Heating Apparatus. Address 


CHICAGO H. W. CO., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago 
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TORTURING 


The photograph shows the leader of a band of Chuachuses—sometimes called Hunghuzes, 
or Red Beards—undergoing torture at the hands of the Chinese authorities at Mukden. His 
feet are in stocks, his hands are tied, and a rope is bound about his head which is tightened 
every few minutes, until the skull almost cracks. These Chinese bandits have been making 


raids on the Russian lines of communication in Manchuria, tearing up the railroad in places 


A CHINESI] 
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BANDIT AT MUKDEN 


and raiding villages. The Russians claim that their acts are inspired by the Japanese and 


that the brigands are in many instances organized and led tby Japanese officers. No 


proof of these statements has ever been offered. The Russians have captured a number of 


these Chunchuses and have brought them into Mukden. Here the brigands are turned 


over to the Chinese authorities, who first torture them cruelly and then decapitate them 
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UDGE PARKER’S BEHAVIOR on the money question 

brought into sharp relief the divergence between the two 

wings of the Democratic party. It is not a difference 

mainly between those who believe and those who disbelieve 

in the free coinage of silver. The silver movement was 
but a symptom,: and it is recognized as a lost cause, in spite 
of Mr. Bryan’s effort to save his face. The difference is between 
those who believe in change and those who fear any essential 
departure. The Western Democrats heartily accept Mr, Bryan’s 
declaration that the one profound issue is plutocracy. He calls 
it Democracy zersus plutocracy, but that is his attempt to hold 
on to an honored name. Democracy, historically and reasonably, 
means a number of things, some of which are represented by 
Bryan and others by CLEVELAND. On the question of plutocracy, 
however, it is easy to see why the radical Democrats speak of 
the Eastern Democrats as Republicans in disguise. If Mr. 
RoosEvVELT did not happen to be called a Republican he would 
be supported for the Presidency with enthusiasm by 
the Western radicals, because they believe that he is 
against special privileges, for equal opportunity, and 
the determined foe of that political corruption which enables 
wealthy corporations to run city, State, or nation. Judge PARKER’s 
haste to reanimate the gold and silver question showed how much 
he cared for the conservative influences in his own neighborhood, 
which are so sensitive about pecuniary stability, and how little 
in sympathy he is with the Democracy of the West, which wished 
to abandon its dead economic fallacy with a quietness which would 
leave it united for a fight against unjust and unequal privileges 
everywhere. He, speaking for the Eastern Democrats, says, ‘‘It 
is not enough that you Western Democrats are soundly beaten 
out of your currency error. You must eat humble pie.”? The 
Western Democrats wished to have a platform limited to the issues 
on which the whole party could stand, leaving Judge PARKER to 
state, when the time came, his personal opinions in any way he 
chose. His action forced the currency question practically into the 
platform, thus satisfying some traditional Democrats in the East and 
infuriating thousands in the South, who will vote for him neverthe- 
less, and thousands also in the West, who will vote for RoosEvELrT. 


WEST 


“1 HOPE,’’ SAYS MR. HAY, “I am violating neither the confi- 
dence ef a friend nor the proprieties of an occasion like this 
when I refer to the ardent and able young statesman who is now 
and is to be our President, to let you know that in times of doubt 
and difficulty the thought oftenest in his heart is: ‘What, in such 
a case, would Lincotn have done?’’’? There are, we think, a 
certain number of things that LincoLn would not have done. 
We do not believe he would have said, as Mr. Hay does, that 
the American system of protection was championed by Wasu- 
INGTON, for the simple reason that LincoLn thought it wise to 
limit political claims to what was both essentially and exactly 
true. In 1789 WasHINGTON said he ‘‘would not force the intro- 
duction of manufactures, by extravagant encouragements, and to 
the prejudice of agriculture,’? which is the only remark we hap- 
pen to remember bearing on the principle at all. If WasHINGTON 
did ‘‘champion’’? the theory on which Republican protection is 
based, Mr. Hay would do a service to history by giving his 
authorities. Nor would Linco_n have said that Mr. RoosEvELT’s 
advice is sparingly given, or that he has a sense of 

ee oe humor. He would have said many things for our 
President, but not just those. If the President has a 
sense of humor, it is never expressed in his written words. 
Lincotn would not have said, either, that the war with Spain 
was carried on without a shadow of corruption. It may have 
been carried on with a comparatively small amount of corruption, 
but Lincoin, in his later years, did not exaggerate. He found 
the facts sufficient to receive and express all the poetry of his 
feelings. The longer he lived the more grave and _ responsible 
were the opinions which he uttered. Although parties were in 
those days divided more vitally than they are to-day, he did 
not sacrifice to party the truth which he owed to mankind. Mr. 
Hay’s brilliant and solid reputation has been fairly earned, and 
we regret to see him led by the real or fancied requirements of 
his position into arguments which have a partisan one-sidedness, 
He, like many other men of distinguished gifts, is at his best 
when he speaks in public with that same measure, impartiality, 
and candor which are used by most intelligent men in private. One 
of the greatest things about LINCOLN was the heart that made him 
“the North, the South, the East, the West’’—the heart that beat 
for the Southern mother as tenderly as for her sister in the North, 
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CLITICAL ANIMOSITY, as shown at the Convention, can not 

be eradicated as long as the South is solid. It must, for its 
cure, await an issue that will make both parties wooers. Mr, 
RoosEvELT has done much, by lack of tact or for personal and 
party reasons, to postpone the day when Mason and Dixon’s Line 
shall be ancient history. By so doing he has strengthened his 
party and injured his country, and we hope that he will let the 
negro question alone if he serves a second term. It is not great 
statesmanship to solidify one section of the country by the injury 
of another, and the South was undoubtedly progressing with its 
negro problem before the President took a hand, with 
a series of episodes which culminated in the Repub- 
lican plank in favor of cutting down representation. 
Senator LoDGE is a very poor adviser for Mr. RoosEvELT. He is 
a bigoted partisan, and he represents a State and region which are 
least in sympathy with the South and least understand its diffi- 
culties and their solution, The President of the whole people 
should learn about each section of the country from the wisest 
and best representatives of that section. To view Mississippi 
from the standpoint of Massachusetts is to be unjust by failing in 
that universal sympathy which we have just described as part of 
LINCOLN’s greatness, We recommend to the President a special 
study of LincoLn’s view of Southern difficulties. 


OLONEL WATTERSON IS GOOD ENOUGH, after putting 

his knife into us, to offer us an opportunity to explain. He 
declares, with that precision which he mingles with his elegance, 
that we remind him of a ‘“‘swan skimming over the surface of 
a lake, unconscious of the depths below.’? The ground on which 
he concludes that in our swan-like motion we fail to see the 
bottom is that we overestimate the popularity of the President 
and fail to weigh the dangers of his nature. Colonel WATTERSON 
is one of those who unfailingly call the President Trppy, and 
warn people against the probable destructiveness of this raging 
lion. Our view is that Mr. RoosevELT has a good ceal more 
balance than his love of the big bow-wow would indicate. Colo- 
nel WaATTERSON proceeds: ‘‘In its next issue we should like 
CoLLiER’s WEEKLY to tell us something about Appicks of Dela- 
ware, about the Machine in Pennsylvania, giving us the while a 
few extracts from TrEppy’s various dissertations on Civic Right- 
eousness and Civil Service Reform. Conceding the President’s 
personal cleanliness, and the beauty and charm of his domestic 
entourage, in what do the ‘morals’ of his ‘political 


the present Mr. PLatt—or, let us say of Mr. Lou 
Payn—except that ‘he played it on William and me in a way 
we despise,’ or words to that effect??? Colonel WaTTERson is 
one of those devoted Democrats who think a Republican is a 
villain. Naturally he sees the President in a false perspective. 
The dishonesty or lack of discrimination shown in bunching Mr. 
RoOoOsEVELT with PLatT and Quay and Payn is too obvious to 
require elucidation. It is because he has done so much good that 
Mr. RoosEvELT’s weakenings take such prominence. We do not 
defend his compromises. LINCOLN, in a situation so easy and 
prosperous as the President’s, would not have made them. But, 
as some one observed, the Abolitionist exaggerated when he said 
that the slave-holding GEORGE WASHINGTON was a villain. Colo- 
nel WATTERSON would persuade more minds if he added fairness 
to his brilliancy. Everybody knows that the President is not a 
villain. Colonel Watterson would do better if he could find 
a juster way of describing Colonel Rooseve.t’s shortcomings. In 
the next issue of the ‘‘Courier-Journal’? we hope to see indicated 
some recognition that, even among Republicans, moral obliquities 
differ in degree. 





HEN LEOPOLD PROPOSED his great scheme for enlight- 

ening the Congo natives, and conferring upon them the 
inestimable blessings of civilization, he also proposed to confer 
upon the Western States sundry dollars earned by trading with 
a new and fertile country. He insisted, nevertheless, that he 
was consumed by philanthropy for the Africans and 
also most anxious to divide all profits with the other 
creators of the State. It was a remarkable perform- 
ance. A new State was created and named ‘‘free’’? on purpose. 
Declarations about the imminence of self-government were con- 
sidered, and, although they were abandoned, many an expression 
reeked with altruism. ‘‘Our only programme,’’ said the King 
of the Belgians, ‘‘is the work of moral and material regenera- 
tion.’? BismMARCK spoke of LEoPOLD’s noble aspirations. President 
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ARTHUR described the purely philanthropic nature of the enter- ENDELL PHILLIPS SAID that the American people never 
prise, and our Government took the lead in recognizing the became intelligent upon any question of national interest ‘ 
manufactured Government. CLEVELAND, as soon as he was in until it was put upon the stump and there beaten out into the 


ARTHUR’S place, announcing the organization of this new State, clear by public debate. There is another side, however. Instead 
observed: ‘‘It is fortunate that a benighted region, owing all it of being altogether a season of intellectual quickening and _profit- 
has of quickening civilization to the beneficence and philanthropic able exchange of ideas, the quadrennial contests serve to befuddle 


spirit of this monarch, should have the advantage and security the minds and confuse the consciences of some voters, especially, : 
of his benevolent supervision.”’ It has had such _ supervision, perhaps, that large, earnest, important but pathetic class grouped 
and as a consequence is more cruelly abused than any colony as the ‘‘foreign vote.’? The confusion of over-statement and of 
upon earth. The natives are forced to work for the Belgian royal personalities is likely to play a larger rdle than ever in a cam- 
rounder’s graft, they are robbed, beaten, imprisoned, women are paign like the present, where there is absolutely no great prin- 
chained neck to neck, slavery is practically restored, villages are ciple or clear-cut policy at issue between the two dominant 
burned, and the people are slain. The testimony is too strong to parties. ‘‘Yo’ is wastin’ yo’ time,’’ said a negro at St. Louis, 
be received with doubt. The old, frivolous, and dissipated King ‘*vo’ is jess wastin’ yo’ time. It’s jess foolishness, that’s what 
of the Belgians has done a dishonorable and wicked work, and it is. It’s jess foolishness.’? We do not entirely agree with the 


negro, but much may be said for his philosophy. An _ interest- 
ing suggestion is made to us by a correspondent. ‘‘Let the mul- 
titudes,’? he says, ‘‘be summoned to hear the calm discussion of 
pee SYMPATHY WITH RUSSIA has given some fresh life, great issues by men of sober minds and disinterested spirit; not 
in this country, to the topic of what Ireland would be satisfied in the disputing but in the comparing spirit. The motto of these 7 
with. Nearly all the most sincere and intelligent Irishmen are political congresses might well be, ‘Come, let us reason together,’ 
Nationalists. A considerable number of them are Separatists, but The speakers should be independent minds who have civic pride 


there ought to be some way of wrenching his talons from the 
innocent people whom he is abusing. 


a good many recognize that for reasons of military safety Eng- and no personal axes to grind. The most eminent jurists, edi- 

land would never consent to actual separation. All the move- tors, ministers, college presidents, and professors, men 

ments which now have most vitality in Ireland are connected of differing conclusions, advocates of different condi- papreeeddel Nei 

with the national ideal. The revival of the Gaelic language and tions, should be invited to give reasons for their po- 

Gaelic literature is intended to stimulate this ideal. The relig- sitions and indicate the grounds over which they have traveled. 

ious question is intimately associated with it. Not only does the Let them have plenty of room for compliment, comparison, and 

British Government conduct a Protestant university in a Catholic prophecies, but little room for abuse, sarcasm, and dogmatism. 

country, taxing the people specially for its maintenance, but These things, of course, could not be wholly avoided; indeed, 4 


each speaker would enjoy a free platform with rigid time limits. 
But the spirit of the place would be unfavorable to such things, 
and the restriction of good manners, and especially of the truth- 
seeking spirit, would preserve the dignity of such a platform. The 
‘foremost citizen’ of any community would be glad to preside at 
British Government. The religious situation, there- such a meeting. He would sometimes be of one party and 

; - Fae fore, in relation to patriotism, is just the opposite in sometimes of another.’’ We do not see why such a congress 
Ireland from what it is in Italy, and to a less degree might not be convened by the various Chautauquas and summer 

in France. RAMPOLLA’s unpopularity in Ireland was due to his assemblies, at academic centres, under the auspices of either the 
friendliness with the English Catholics and his consequent sever- students or directors of the institutions, in the churches, and in 
ity toward the Catholics in Ireland. The Irish priests have been the public schoolhouses, and especially at the various State and 
Nationalists almost without exception. History has shown the county agricultural fairs. The necessary funds would probably 
great willingness of the Irish Catholics to ignore religious differ- come promptly from the enjoying public and its public spirit. 
ences where they were not connected with contrasting views of Human brains do not come so high as street parades. Cut out 
patriotism, for most of the great Irish patriots have been Prot- the bass-drum and the red fire, and there will be plenty of money 


English society uses its really great power always to the disad- 
vantage of persons holding the Catholic religion. Even English 
Catholics, like the Duke of Norfolk, frown upon the Irish who hold 
the same religion, because Catholicism and Nationalism are one 
in Ireland, and the Irish Protestants are more friendly to the 
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estants, The Protestants, on the other hand, would hardly fol- to command talent and intelligence. Many a man whom voters 

low a Catholic leader. The social, religious, and educational would like to hear, and sometimes to follow, who could not be 

questions are intimately associated with one another, all focusing hired to speak on noisy party platforms, would be glad occa- 

in the ideal of nationality. They are distinguishable, to a certain sionally to give an earnest crowd an explanation of his ideals, 
i extent, from such definite political wrongs as the constabulary and i 
the excessive taxation, which, being more limited in their bearings, ATE COMPELS US USUALLY to do our traveling on Eastern 


lines dominated by VANDERBILT interests, and had we no 
further experience the distresses of travel on those routes might 
A trip on the Pennsylvania, however, 


ought to be more readily removed. The most intelligent English- 
men are much more liberal in their feelings toward the Irish than 
the Tory masses are. Such men as Mr. WynpHAm and Mr. Bat- seem a necessary evil. 





FOUR, for instance, will be found voting for enlightened measures is, by its contrasting comfort, and consideration for passengers, 
i which are beaten by huge majorities in the House of Lords. enough to put one in a mood for drastic public measures, Some 
‘ investigation also indicates that the consideration for employees / 
R. FOLK’S HISTORY-MAKING REFORMS in Missouri are is as much superior on the Pennsylvania as consideration for « 
f having a vast influence in neighboring States, and nowhere passengers. How much of this difference is due to business policy 
i more than in Illinois. Mr. DENEEN, the Republican candidate for we do not know. Some business men calculate that it is well, 

Governor, began his career as a good deal of a politician and as a mere investment, to please the public and also to please 


party man. His development into the kind of official who serves their employees; while others think the safest way is te gouge 
the people only was the effect of a moral atmosphere that is everybody while they can. Thus the VANDERBILT interests doubt- 
spreading in the West. He is undoubtedly a better man because less reason that they can do better for themselves by 
of the manner in which the corresponding office has been con- never making an improvement or an accommodation cae 
ducted across the river. He must also have been influenced by until they are compelled either by public rage or by 
ie the sentiment partly reflected in the Voters’ League competition, and where they behave worst they are free from com- 
aie aos and partly created by it. Although that League does petition. Another difference is more of personality and of disposi- 
not as a body take part in State affairs, some of its tion than of business reasoning. Look at any concern, big or little, 
leading spirits did much to cause the nomination of DENEEN. The and you will see the manners and spirit of every employee affected 
result was immediate. When they expected Yates or LOWDEN to by the manners and spirit at the top. If the executive head is 
be the nominee, the Democrats had scheduled the very popular affable and considerate, the whole tone of his establishment will be 
ALTSCHULER for their nominee, because they saw a chance for vic- one of affability and consideration. If he is selfish, boorish, or arbi- 
tory. Immediately upon DENEEN’s nomination ALTSCHULER refused trary, his hardness or grossness will find imitators all the way down 
to run and selected, in SPRINGER, an unimportant friend who would to the bottom. We wish to state once more, with no hope of ac- 
not object to the minor glory of carrying the Democratic standard complishing any change, our belief that the VANDERBILT family, or 
to defeat. Many reformers lack experience and the intelligence for those who represent them, seem to be without the most ordinary 
facts. When a practical politician like DENEEN sees the advantages or average sympathy, or sense of justice, toward the public which 
and the popularity of integrity in office the results are salient. they exploit, and, by the laxity of our laws, are able, to rar an 
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moe DEMOCRATS. STEADY! 








F SOMETIMES, during the past 
week, those most earnestly and prayer- 
fully solicitous for the complete res- 
toration of the Democratic Party to 
health and sanity have felt depressed 
by certain Convention incidents relating to 
the money question, it is certainly now time 
for them and for all who love true Democ- 
racy to calmly survey the situation as it 
appears since the dust and swelter of Con- 
vention controversy have passed away. 

Such a survey is full of congratulation 
and hope. In the first place, it creates the 
assurance that the National Democracy as 
an organization has been freed from the 
financial delusions that have made it weak, 
and has entered upon a period of old-time 
vigor and strength. This is too apparent 
for denial. No action of Democracy’s representatives assembled 
in the late Convention can be construed in any other way than as 
an acknowledgment of the establishment of the gold standard, and 
a willing pledge to its maintenance. This condition should of 
itself be sufficient to so fill our measure of satisfaction as to cause 
us to forget any fears or trepidation that may have vexed us during 
the days just past. 

I do not overlook the fact that two clear and unimpeached 
verdicts of the people stand recorded in favor of the gold stand- 
ard, and that its perpetuity has been secured by Federal enact- 
ment; but I insist that, in refusing to indulge any further free 
silver or double standard vagaries, the Convention did not, on 
account of existing conditions, merely make a virtue of necessity, 
but that it voiced, instead, an actual and wholesome change in 
sentiment among the rank and file of Democracy. Herein is 
found abundantly sufficient cause for gratitude and congratulation 
on the part of all those who love true Democracy. I want to go 
further than this, and to express a reverent belief that certain Con- 
vention occurrences, apparently untoward, have. worked together 
for Democracy’s good, and that a happy outcome has been reached 
through a leading wiser and more certain than the wit of man 
could have devised. Senator Tillman and I have occasionally 
differed; but I hope he will take no offence if I applaud and 
give hearty concurrence to his expression of the belief that 
“Providence has taken kindly hold on our affairs.” 

Of course, it would have been a matter of great satisfaction 
to those of us who have always been unyielding and insistent gold 
standard Democrats if we could have had a declaration in the plat- 
form committing our party in distinct terms to the acceptance and 
constant defence and maintenance of the gold standard—not be- 
cause of an unexpected increase in gold production, but on grounds of 
economic wisdom and national honor. As protestations of affec- 
tion never fatigue, so those who supremely love a safe standard for 
our people’s money can not hear too often that the gold standard 
is immutably fixed. Nevertheless, as an original proposition, such 
a platform assurance was not necessary either on sentimental 
grounds or to make gold standard conditions more certain. They 
were as unchangeably settled as they could be—with or without 
platform declaration. 

It must be confessed, however, that forbidding portents were 
seen in the Democratic sky when a platform deliverance intended 
to pass as a recognition and approval of the gold standard was re- 
jected after discussion in the platform committee, leaving no substi- 
tuted expression of any kind in its place; and when, thereupon, a 
platform containing no reference to the gold standard was approved 
by the Convention. 


The trepidation and disappointment which immediately 
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By GROVER CLEVELAND 
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supervened among the masses of the ex- 
pectant Democracy did not arise from the 
mere absence of any statement concerning 
the gold standard, but it represented a per- 
fect and perhaps instinctive realization of 
the confusion and misapprehension caused 
among themselves and the immense ad- 
vantage given to their political enemies by 
proposing, in a fashion, to declare for the 
gold standard and wg discussion refusing 
to do so. 

At this critical moment the sun ap- 
peared and scattered every evil portent. 
In this time of fear and gloom a leader 
came to the Democratic hosts. A quiet, 
able, reserved man had been selected as 
the Democracy’s candidate for the Presi- 
dency. His sterling and constant adhe- 
rence to party had been so fully avouched that it was nearly sup- 
posed that no action of the organization would provoke his 
protest. And now, while the Democratic rank and file trem- 
bled and waited, the voice of this quiet, reserved, and able man 
rang out above all Convention clamor, drowning the roysterous 
hum of Convention diplomacy. In tones of authority and lead- 
ership the message went forth: 





“T regard the gold standard-as firmly and irrevocably estab- 
lished, and shal] act accordingly if the action of the Convention 
to-day shall be ratified by the people. As the platform is silent 
on the subject, my view should be made known to the Conven- 
tion, and, if it is proved to be unsatisfactory to the majority, I 
request you to decline the nomination for me at once, so that 


another may be nominated before adjournment. 


“A.B. PARKER.” 


Those Democrats who have been impatient of the silence of 
their party’s candidate ought to be satisfied with the effectiveness 
of his first utterance. It filled the blank in a disabled platform, it 
gave leadership to the Democratic cause, and rallied supporters by 
thousands and tens of thousands to the Democratic standard. To 
these must be added another wonderful accomplishment to which 
this utterance gave opportunity. When in response to the mes- 
sage of its chosen candidate the Convention proposed to give him 
assurance-that the sentiments of the Convention and the meaning 
of its platform were in accord with his expression, and in efforts to 
make his message a part of the platform, a vote on the passage 
of a resolutior. embodying these propositions disclosed the fact 
that out of a total vote of nine hundred and sixty-five only one 
hundred and ninety-one could be counted in the negative. This 
vote furnished the best, if not the only, o; portunity offered during 
the continuance of the Convention to demonstrate how over- 
whelmingly sound its members were in support of the gold stand. 
ard; and its result can not, I gratefully believe, be otherwise con- 
strued than as indicating the elimination of financial error as a 
disturbing influence in Democratic councils. 

The National Democracy enters upon the campaign, not in 
gloom and fear, but in hope and confidence. 

I believe that no man ever did so much for the cause, and in 
so many directions in so short a time and in so compact a form, 
as was done by our candidate when he sent his message to the St. 
Louis Convention. He has reminded all who profess Democratic 
principles that they also have work to do if they, like him, would 
do the patriotic political duty the time demands. 

Let the Democratic lines be steadied at every point; and let 
our splendid leadership be followed with genuine Democratic zeal 
and stubbornness. 
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F. E. STANLEY COMING DOWN THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE AFTER THE CONTEST 



































JAMES L BREESE IN HIS 4o0-H.P.eMACHINE THE ANNOUNCER AT THE SUMMIT 
































H. E. ROGERS CROSSING THE TAPE AT THE FINISH 
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F. G. PEABODY, WINNER OF THE LIGHT MACHINE CONTEST A. E. MORRISON, WINNER IN THE HEAVY MACHINE CONTEST 


THE HILL-CLIMBING CONTEST ON MOUNT WASHINGTON 
» eight miles of steep, stony road that 
Add to th 


On July 12 and 13, at Bretton, N. H., a dozen automobiles of different make and motive power were pitted against one another in a race up the 
leads to the top of Mount Washington. At times the participants were passing through low-hanging clouds that made it impossible to see more than a couple of feet ahead. 
the fact that in places the road often runs along the edge of a precipice, and it is easy to understand that the race offered plenty of excitement to those taking part. 

lent records were made, in spite of all difficulties. and earlier figures were bettered. The winner of the principal honors was H. S. Harkness of New York, who made the ascent 
in 24 minutes 37 3-5 seconds with a GO-horsepower machine. Another remarkable run was made by F. E. Stanley of Newton, Mass., whose little G-horsepower steam auto- 


mobile climbed to the top in 28 minutes 19 2-5 seconds. Other successful contestants were A. E. Morrison of Boston; F. G. Peabody, and James L. Breese of New York 
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HE spirit which ruled the hour was in one sen- 
tence mutual consideration in seeking concord of 
action by announcing strongly and affirmatively 
the opinions of a reunited Democracy on live 
issues pressing for settlement, and by ignoring differ- 
ences of opinions on dead or sleeping questions no 
longer constituting issues. The name of every man 
who had ever eminently served the party was when 
mentioned cheered. The temporary chairman having 
incidentally mentioned the name of Grover Cleveland, 
and attributed to his dogged persistency and indomita- 
ble will the credit or discredit, whichever it might 
appear to his listeners to be, of the establishment of 
the gold standard in 1893, by the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act, the Convention 
broke forth in a roar of applause which lasted so long 
that the speaker had twice to take his seat before it 
subsided. Some of this was, as all could see, the work 
of Tammany, prearranged for the possible event. ‘Tam- 
many, however, with all its resources and noise-making 
power, could not have produced half of it nor prolonged 
it one-half so long, unassisted by the hearty good-will 
and participation of many others. 

This spirit was especially indicated again by the man- 
ner in which the Convention treated Mr. Bryan. He 
never appeared without receiving ‘‘loud and prolonged 
applause.’’ It was a tribute by Democrats to their be- 
lief in his rectitude of character and honesty of purpose. 

On the other hand, however, he never made a motion 
in the Convention which was not voted down. He made 
none of any serious importance in the committee that 
bore upon the salient positions in his career as a Demo- 
cratic leader which was not likewise voted down. 





The Sentiment Against Silver 


This was especially true of his proposition to indorse 
the Kansas City platform, carrying with it, of course, 
a reaffirmation of the proposition that the Democratic 
Party would still contend for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen toone. This 
was voted down in committee, if my memory serves me 
right, by a much larger vote than any other serious 
proposition offered by anybody, and so overwhelmingly 
was the sentiment against it that neither he nor any- 
body else afterward indicated the slightest desire to 
bring the proposition before the Convention, although 
perhaps two-thirds of the delegates had in two preced- 
ing Presidential elections voted for it, and although six 
and a half millions of American voters in 189€—consti- 
tuting a majority of the white voters of the United 
States and a large majority of its native-born white 
voters—had joined them in that vote. The South held 
the balance of power both in the applause and voting, 
and illustrated once more its traditional warmness of 
heart and soundness of head; the first, as shown in its 
applause in its personal devotion to the,leader of a lost 
cause; and the second, as shown by its vote, in its quiet 
acceptance of an accomplished fact. The strategic 
strength of the delegates was shown in this; that they 
frankly refused to hold positions found untenable, but 
concentrated the batteries of the Convention upon po- 
sitions of the enemy believed to be untenable. It re- 
fused to fight either a losing or defensive battle. In 
this there was no sacrifice of principle—at most a con- 
fession of defeat and of the uselessness of further strug- 
gle. No good general will sacrifice a battle to a mad 
desire to hold an escarpment, when he finds changed 
conditions render further holding the escarpment use- 
less and unwise for the advancement of a great cause. 
The Convention called on the Democracy to attack 
extravagance, dishonesty, imperialism, absolutism in 
government, exploitation of so-called ‘‘colonies’’ for 
commercial greed, combinations of capital seeking 
monopoly, and with monopoly the power to raise prices 
of their finished products to the point of extortion, 
thereby robbing the consumer; power to bear down the 
price of the raw material, thereby robbing the producer, 
and power to regulate and control the price of wages, 
thereby robbing the laborer, whether by reducing the 
individual wage-rate, or by reducing the number of in- 
dividuals employed as wage-earners. It called upon 
them to attack the extortions and injustices rendered 
possible by present tariff schedules, and also the dis- 
criminations and rebates on the part of common car- 
riers, made possible by the present impotence of the law 
and the still greater impotence of the tribunal charged 
by the law with some power and duty in that directicn. 





Features of the Platform 


It summoned them to withstand attack upon the rights 
of trial by jury and freedom of speech, and the new- 
born menace contained in the Republican platform 
against existing sectional and racial peace by the de- 
moralization of business and iabor and race relations 
in a great section of our common country, at present 
highly prosperous. It called the attention of the coun- 
try to the dangerous character of its present Chief 
Executive; his usurpation of legislative and judicial 
functions; his jerky disregard of international and con- 
stitutional obligations, and it invoked the restoration 
of that time-honored and sensible foreign policy so dis- 
tinctively American. It pledged itself to an equal and 
just treatment of capital and labor, contrary to the 
opinion seeming to prevail in certain circles that the 
former is a thing more sacred, and possessed of more 
inalienable and greater ‘‘vested rights’’ than the latter, 
which seems indeed frequently accorded only such 
rights as it may obtain by strike. Ina word, the plat- 
form was a call to arms for an attack on present evils; 
for the defence of fundamental rights, the establish- 
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ment of safe and sound and sane government, and it 
was, in its expressions and omissions, an agreement to 
disagree about all questions not now issues, or capable 
of being made issues, in the present, in the immediate 
future, or, perhaps, in any future at all. Hence, what 
has been so much misunderstood in certain quarters— 
its silence concerning what is popularly called the sil- 
ver question, or, more accurately, the question of the 
monetary standard. That cause, right or wrong, had 
been fought out, and the contention of the organized 
Democracy with regard to it lost. If that had been all, 
it would not have constituted a sufficient cause to de- 
sert it. But the result sought to be achieved by the 
contention, to wit, an increase in the volume of metallic 
or real money, and therefore a decrease in the value of 
money, a corresponding increase in the prices of other 
things as measured in money, and the consequent en- 
couragement thereby given to productive enterprise 
and discouragement to mere hoarding—all conducing 
to that prosperity which, but for it, could not have 
been so completely realized nor so long maintained— 
had been accomplished. 

The unparalleled increase in the annual output of gold 
by the discovery of new mines, and by the improved 
methods of treating gold ore, was moreover recognized 
as an output, which, when you consider the two causes 
for it, and especially the second, is not apt to suffer any 
material diminution in the term of the natural life of 
a man now full-grown. 


The Mississippi Plank Not Presented 


Some expression of this, in something like these 
words, was made, and the acknowledgment of its 
effect in relegating the silver question to the rear was 
recognized, in what is known as the Mississippi plat- 
form, and it or something like it would, if submitted, 
have been adopted by a majority of the delegates. The 
plank was, however, never presented by its author to 
the Convention, nor to the Committee on Resolutions, 
for the simple reason that before leaving Mississippi he 
had found that it was not acceptable to either extreme 
faction and especially not to the extreme gold standard 
coterie, who wanted in the platform no pretence of a 
justification even of the votes and political conduct of 
six and a half millions of their fellow-citizens who had 
voted for Mr. Bryan, even though this justification, or 
attempted justification, take it as you will, was fol- 
lowed by an acknowledgment of defeat and an expres- 
sion of acquiescence in the defeat, as a fact accom- 
plished, for the present, at any rate, and destined to 
remain accomplished for at ‘least an indeterminate 
time. You may say they ought to have been overrid- 
den. If you have no interest in the welfare of the 
Democratic Party, and none in the success of the cause 
aiming to reform great existing abuses of government 
—in a word, if you are theoretical and not practical, 
you may well say so. The author found, moreover, 
that the plank would not be acceptable to the other 
extreme because, although they knew, and would 
admit, in conversation, that ‘‘free silver was not now 
an issue,’’ that the gold standard was established by 
the law as it had been since 1893, and could not at this 
time be disturbed, they were not willing ‘‘to write it 
down so,”’ not willing to say as muchina platform. This 
sounds unreasonable, too, to a man of theory only, and 
he would ask again, ‘‘Why not override them?’’ But 
to a man practically acquainted with human nature it 
is not so very strange that one may confess defeat in a 
duel, his inability to renew the fight, and perhaps even 
his willingness to ‘‘quit talking about it,’’ and yet not 
desire to have salt rubbed in his wounds. I never met 
an old Confederate soldier, for example, who wasn’t 
ready to confess that ‘tthe war was over’’; that, more- 
over, we had gotten along very well without a separate 
Southern Confederacy and that the Union was an es- 
tablished fact, not to be disturbed, in his case, now or 
ever. But I never met a single one of them willing 
to say that he was whipped, certainly not that he 
ought to have been whipped. Moreover, I never met 
a brave man who wanted one of them to say anything 
of the kind. To keep silence and quit fighting, to 


travel onward, looking forward, with the desire to 
make yet more glorious destinies for a yet greater, be- 
cause thoroughly reunited, country, was always ac- 
counted enough, without any humiliating confession, 

The Mississippi platform plank, referred to, or some- 
thing like it, could easily have been passed and ‘‘thrust 
down the throats’’ of both extremes, if the great con- 
servative body of the Convention which stood between 
them had so willed it, and the result would have been 
perfectly delightful—to a Republican; to any one who 
did not want present abuses corrected or the present 
government-drift checked. It would have been pleas- 
ant, too, to a small coterie of so-called Democrats, who 
are really arrogant plutocrats, and desire to control the 
policy of both parties, without becoming members of 
either. No practical man would have pressed its pas- 
sage. A practical man would have said what the Con- 
vention by its silence virtually said: ‘‘In view of all 
these live, vital, pressing, urgent questions, demanding 
immediate solution, in the interest of freedom and 
equality, in the interest of racial peace, and in the in- 
terest of the country and humanity, press forward, all 
of you, and leave this question which some of you say 
is a sleeping issue, and some of you say is a dead one, 
but none of you say is a present issue, to finish its nap 
or bury itself. If it be dead, don’t keep the corpse on 
exhibition, however much you may have loved the soul 
which formerly inhabited it. If it be in a trance it will 
not awake until the causes which have thrown it into 
trance have ceased to operate, and if that ever happen 
it will awake anyhow, whether you will or whether I 
will. Indeed, the trance is so deep, owing to the 
strength of the gold-increase-potion administered, that 
we all know that it can not awake in four years, nor 
eight, nor many, many more.”’ 


Judge Parker’s Sentiments Were KnoYn 


The conservative majority of the Committee on 
Resolutions concluded, in view of the objections of the 
two extremes, to act in accord with neither, and to 
permit neither, on the eve of a battle, to deprive the 
army of the Democracy of the aid of the other. Now, 
if the nominee had been a man who had favored the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, it would have 
been necessary that the platform speak for him a 
change of policy, lest, the platform being silent, his 
own opinion, conscience, and judgment might have 
agin him to an agitation not now desired or useful. 

ut we all knew (that is those of us who refused to let 
either extreme frame the platform) that we were going 
to nominate Judge Parker, who had never favored free 
silver as a policy even when it was an issue, and when 
others of us were battling earnestly for it. There was 
no fear that in his letter of acceptance, or in his con- 
duct as President, he would fail to recognize ‘‘the ac- 
complished fact.’’ He could, in his letter of acceptance 
or otherwise, if he chose, indicate his views, on a ques- 
tion purely academic, in our opinion, so far as present 
politics are concerned. 

He might, indeed, say a few words on the rights of 
slavery in the Territory, or the old greenback conten- 
tion, if he chose. They could do no harm, and might 
quiet the apprehension of any foolish enough to enter- 
tain apprehension from either slavery, greenbacks, or 
free silver. Silence speaks often fully as loudly*as 
words. The proverb says it speaks louder. Our silence 
on the silver question was not accidental; it was a 
silence kept of a set purpose. It was contended for in 
the committee and finally in the Convention, when Mr. 
Parker’s telegram came to be read and our answer was 
under consideration, almost in the words I am using 
in this article. Taken together with the candidate, 
and the knowledge of the candidate’s position in the 
country and in the Convention, the platform was un- 
mistakable. It was wiser and better in every way than 
unnecessarily rubbing salt on sores not yet cicatrized. 
An issue which we had been urging with all our hearts 
and souls in two successive campaigns we refused to 
urge again. It could not have been more distinctly 
dropped; yet, strange to say, Eastern papers, feelingly 
and frenziedly, dwelt upon our refusal to accept Mr. 
Hill’s gold basis resolution, and forgot, or pretended 
to have forgotten, that the first motion made and voted 
down in the committee-room was an amendment offered 
by Mr. Bryan to the first line of the first clause to the 
platform being considered—a motion to declare for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of six- 
teen to one by reindorsing the Kansas City platform. 


Free Silver No Longer an Issue 


In a word, we said, by the silence of our platform, 
to our nominee: ‘‘We refuse to declare any further 
allegiance to free silver. It is in our opinion not an 
issue, nor to be made one. We are not including in 
our platform things not issues. We know what you 
think about it and don’t care. You can attach what 
importance you please to it, and entertain and express 
what opinions you choose.’’ Mr. Parker did attach 
some importance to it, or rather some Eastern and one 
or two Chicago papers did, and this perhaps—or it may 
be the assertions in the committee-rooms and on the 
floor of the Convention by one or two men to the effect 
that ‘‘nobody knew how he stood’’—may have led him 
to believe that there might be some doubt in the minds 
of the delegates who had nominated him, and of the 
country, as to what the whole transaction accomplished 
by the Convention, platform, and candidate, coupled 
together, meant. If so, he owed it to his honor to dis- 
sipate that misunderstanding. Therefore, without wait- 
ing for the time of his letter of acceptance, in which he 
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was expected to express any views on the subject, if he 
thought it advisable, he wired: 


Hon. W. F. SHEEHAN, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louzs, Mo.: 

I regard the gold standard as firmly and irrevocably 
established, and shall act accordingly if the action of 
the Convention to-day shall be ratified by the people. 
As the platform is silent on the subject, my view 
should be made known to the Convention, and if it is 

roved to be unsatisfactory tu the majority, I request 
you to decline the nomination for me at once, so that 
another may be nominated before adjournment. 

A. B. PARKER. 


The telegram was, I thought, unnecessary and prema- 
ture, but then I was on the ground, and he was not. 
I knew what people were thinking and intending, and 
what knowledge was guiding their action, and he did 
not. From his standpoint it was a candid, manly, 
brave, and even necessary, thing to do. From our 
standpoint it was useless, and showed either super- 
sensitiveness to newspaper criticism, or a laudable and 
chivalric, but somewhat overstrained, sense of propriety 
about the possibility of being placed,in a false position 
before the delegates and before the country. We saw 
at once, however, that, with the notion in his mind, he 
ought to have done just what he did and ought to have 
done it when he did, instead of waiting for his letter of 
acceptance. It was the simplest requirement of candor 
and honesty, if he thought it possible even that he had 
been nominated under a misapprehension of his views, 
to wire them, and to direct that the Convention be 
made acquainted with them before the delegates left 
St. Louis, so that they might undo anything that the 
supposed misapprehension had induced them to do. 


The Conbention’s Reply to Judge Parker 


The Convention, being under no misapprehension, by a 
vote of 774 to 1gt, directed that he be wired to that 
effect, in these words: 


The platform adopted by this Convention is silent 
on the question of the monetary standard. It was not 
regarded by us as a possible issue in the campaign, and 
only,campaign issues were mentioned. Therefore there 
is nothing in the views expressed in the telegram re- 
ceived, which would preclude a man entertaining them 
from accepting the nomination on the said platform. 


Of the minority voting against sending this reply, 
the major part of them were followers of Mr. Hearst 
and other candidates, who had never had any doubt, 
because they could not have had, about Judge Parker’s 
position, but who hoped out of the suddenness and dis- 
order of it all to reap a reconsideration of the vote 
nominating Judge Parker, and a nomination of their 
candidate. All of them were, so far as I know, men 
who opposed Judge Parker from the beginning. Many 
even of those who voted against the nomination voted 
for the reply to be sent. The telegram from Judge 
Parker as printed brought great relief to-his friends 
and to the delegates. A purported telegram, which 
had been printed in what seems to be a somewhat irre- 
sponsible St. Louis paper, had caused great flurry, ex- 
citement, and intense anger. It was to the effect that 
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of the peculiar methods adopted by the Japanese authorities in their relations with the foreign correspondents. 
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he had ‘‘demanded”’ that a gold standard plank ‘‘be put 
in the platform.’’ They know little of the freedom of 
action which dominated that Convention, its exemp- 
tion from boss or machine control of any sort, who can 
not appreciate the effect of the pretended telegram. 
‘‘We will stop Rooseveltism in the Democratic Party 
before it starts,’’ was the cry; ‘‘we will receive no 
dictation; a Democratic candidate must learn that he 
receives his instructions from the Democracy, and not 
the Democracy their instructions. from him.” Judge 
Parker had been nominated by Southern initiative; if 
the pretended telegram had been genuine, he would 
have been taken off the ticket by Southern initiative. 
Already enough had agreed to do it. When it was 
found, however, that he was merely expressing his own 
opinion, and the opinion by which he would be guided 
if elected President, and supplying the hiatus in the 
platform, as he had a right to do, the revulsion was 
sudden and enthusiastic. Mén said, ‘tHe is demanding 
nothing and dictating nothing; he is merely being 
manly and honest.’’ Perhaps no more dramatic scene 
was ever presented in a Convention than when Judge 
Parker’s telegram was read, together with the proposed 
reply to it. After the author of this article had com- 
pleted reading them, and a few remarks in explanation 
and in advocacy of them, and while Senator Tillman of 
South Carolina was on his feet, Mr. Bryan came into 
the hall, lips compressed, gait not too steady, because 
he had been both sick and overworked. The excite- 
ment was so intense that even in that immense hall a 
whisper might almost have been heard. It was rumored 
about that he had come for the purpose of opposing the 
reply suggested to the Convention. He was applauded 
as he passed through the delegates, but it was noted 
that the applause was neither so deep, nor so long, nor 
so loud, as previous outbursts in his honor had been. 
Some resentment was created by his conduct and 
by his speeches in opposition to the telegram pro- 
posed. The absolute truth of all the statements con- 
tained in the telegraphic reply could not be questioned. 
When one of the speakers from the platform made the 
statement that before the receipt of Judge Parker’s 
telegram the Convention had already known how he 
stood and that therefore no one had a right to affect 
surprise—that utterance was cheered, and when later 
on he turned to the audience and asked: Is it not true 
that the gold standard is established, and that it neither 
is nor can now be made an issue, and that nothing but 
issues are contained in the platform, and challenged 
any man who denied that statement if there was even 
one to rise to his feet, and then when he turned from 
the body of the Convention to the gentlemen sitting on 
the platform, and looking directly at Mr. Bryan him- 
self, asked him or anybody else if they did not agree 
absolutely with the assertion to arise, and then added, 
‘‘Nobody arises; no, not one’’—the feeling became in- 
tense and the applause hearty. 

The whole thing looked like an untoward circum- 
stance at the time, but, looking back over it all, it 
seems now fortunate, because if there really had been 
anybody in the United States fool enough to have said 
on the stump, in a newspaper, or otherwise, that the 
action of the party in Convention assembled had been 
tantamount, directly or by inference, to the reindorse- 
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ment of free silver as an issue, then even the lips of that 
man are now sealed, and nobody, not even a fool or an 
unscrupulous enemy, can now pretend to misunder- 
stand in the slightest degree the position of the party. 

The papers were filled with misinformation, gen- 
erally in the shape of headlines: ‘‘Hill Surrendered 
to Bryan,’ “Hill Overawed by Bryan,’ ‘‘Hill and 
Bryan Compromise,’’ ‘Bryan and Hill Agree, the First 
to Withdraw the Income Tax Proposition, and the Sec- 
ond the Gold Standard Plank’’; “Hill, Williams, and 
Bryan Appointed a Committee of Three to Agree on a 
Money Plank’’; all this ad nauseam. 'There was no 
compromise—Bryan was voted down. Hill was voted 
down. Neither ever surrendered or compromised, un- 
less by surrender or compromise it is meant that both 
agreed when beaten not to make a minority report to 
that unable-to-hear Convention. 

It was I who offered the income tax provision, and 
who, on full consideration of the improbability of a 
Constitutional amendment and the inequity of an in- 
come tax exempting rents of land—the only sort that 
could be valid without an amendment—and for other 
reasons, later withdrew it. Mr. Bryan renewed it. The 
reasons which had satisfied me in withdrawing it satis- 
fied a majority of the committee in voting it down. 
Senator Bailey of Texas did propose a compromise, 
whereby Hill’s gold standard plank and Bryan’s in- 
come tax plank should both be withdrawn. Hill posi- 
tively declined. Bryan never assented. Hill, Bryan, 
and Williams were appointed a sub-committee to agree 
about certain minor financial questions, but not the 
question of monetary standard. That sub-committee 
never met. Hence no minor matters were reported or 
adopted. 


Hard Work in Committee 


I would not consider it within the limits of propriety 
to say anything about what occurred in the meetings 
of the Committee on Resolutions, whose transactions 
ought to have been considered as if in executive ses- 
sion, were it not that the newspapers have published 
what purported to be the proceedings of that commit- 
tee in detail. These reports contain just enough truth 
to be harmful, if not dangerous, as half truths always 
are—just enough truth in certain particulars to neces- 
sitate telling the whole truth as to the points thus ‘‘set 
down in malice’ or in error. Then, too, Mr. Bryan, 
Senators Carmack and Tillman, on the floor of the 
Convention, and ex-Senator Hill and others in inter- 
views, have discussed its proceedings with regard to 
the points referred to by me here. I have referred to 
nothing which had not become, in one of these several 
ways, in some sense public. I have never witnessed 
anything more intense nor more self-contained than 
the determination of every member of that committee 
to bring out a unanimous report without the sacrifice 
of any principle. 

There was need in the committee, and need indeed, 
of sleepless work and ceaseless tact, and of that rare 
virtue, the courage of self-repression. 

All were forthcoming in measure unstinted. 

May God crown earnest and patriotic efforts with 
useful success! 


DARK, AND TRICKS THAT ARE VAIN” 


By ROBERT L. DUNN, Collier’s Staff Photographer 


Mr. Dunn, whose excellent photographs of the Japanese army in Korea have been published in Collier’s during the past four months, has just returned from Tokio, a victim 


Mr. Dunn was fortunate enough to get into Korea before the 


Tokio authorities could hold him up, but they finally succeeded in turning him back from the front, and forced him to join the hundred or more foreign correspondents who 
Mr. Dunn was given a pass to go with the so-called “third column,” but as, up to the present writing, the “second 
column” of correspondents is still in Tokio, Mr. Dunn’s judgment that there was scant probability of the “third column" ever starting seems to be fairly well vindicated 


have been “marking time’’ in Tokio since February. 


landing at Chemulpo together with the vanguard 

of the Japanese army to discover that I had been 

nourishing a set of wholly mistaken impressions 
concerning the Japanese and their qualities—not their 
qualities as fighters, but as men—as a race. 

I was the first of my profession to land on Korean 
soil, and I thought myself a very lucky man. I was 
armed with passes, letters, authorizations, and every 
conceivable kind of document that could serve to 
smooth my path and open otherwise closed gates. I 
had started for the seat of war with words of encour- 
agement and well wishes from the officials that speeded 
my way. My equipment was designed to meet every 
emergency without ever becoming a burden. If ever 
man started under auspicious circumstances, I did, and 
yet I never got further than Sunan, fifty odd miles north 
of Ping Yang, Korea’s old capital. That was the crest 
of my hill, from which, like the King of France, I sim- 
ply had to march down again, with my ponies, my bag- 
gage, and my passes. All because I had failed to take 
into account a Japanese quality unknown to me—their 
smiling evasiveness, which enables them to break a 
promise as easily as a child breaks a newtoy. But, 
unlike the child, they know very well what they are 
doing, and they do it because they find it ever so 
much easier than to tell a man straight to his face that 
he may not doa certain thing. And in this connection 
I must tell why: if a combination of words could be 
imagined that might render the sound of my native 
language hateful to my ears, it would be this: ‘‘I am 
so very, very sorry for you.” 

How many times I have heard that phrase pro- 
nounced by smirking Oriental lips, each time to let 
me know that I had been deceived and foiled again! 

The first time I heard it was in Chemulpo on. the 
momentous night of February 8, when General Yasut- 
suma landed the advance column of the First Army. 
And the general himself was the first one to acquaint me 
with it. For he began the Korean campaign by play- 


[: TOOK me less than twenty-four hours after my 


ing a trick on the little group of newspaper men who 
were fortunate enough (as they thought) to be on hand 
at that early stage of the game. ; 
The landing of troops continued far into the night. 
and as long as the opportunity lasted I busied myself 


taking flashlight pictures. Those were really the only 
happy and satisfied hours I spent on Korean soil. The 
scenes I witnessed were weird and picturesque and full 
of promise of still better things tocome. I was warm- 
ing up to my work, sure of a successful issue, and still 
undisturbed and undisgusted by that fatuous, inces- 
sant, thousand-tongued phrase that poisoned every hour 
of the days and weeks and months that followed till I 
gave up the task: ‘‘I am so very, very sorry for you!”’ 
It was my intention to go right on to Seoul, the capital, 
that night. There was a train that would take me 
there. .But I had to see the commanding general first, 
of course—just asa matter of formality, I thought then. 
General Yasutsuma appeared genuinely pleased to see 
me. He was politeness incarnate and promised me every 
possible help tat he could render, but he discouraged 
the idea of starting for Seoul that night. Better wait 
till next morning, he said. He would leave at six 
o’clock himself, and I could accompany him. The train 
would be crowded, but his card would set everything 
right for me. 


The Japanese General Egquivocates 


I was so pleased that I spent all night developing the 
films that represented the result of my first day’s work 
at the front, until it was too late to think of sleep. The 
new day had not yet dawned when I betook myself and 
what was mine to the railroad station. 

There was the station, but—I rubbed my eyes, I 
pinched myself. Yes, I was awake, and the railroad 
depot was standing in front of me. But the place was 
dead. Not a soul, civil or military, was to be seen. 
Nothing happened. ‘The thousands that poured out of 
the transports the night before had vanished as so 
many bodiless phantoms. Six o’clock arrived unan- 
nounced by bell stroke or trumpet blast. No train, no 
soldiers, no general! 

A few railroad employees and natives were the only 
ones to make their appearance. Seven o’clock arrived. 
A train backed up. It was the regular morning train 
for Seoul. A few passengers boarded it. So did I. 

At Seoul I found all the soldiers again. They had 
undoubtedly been boarding the trains at the very hour 
I was talking with their commander the night before. 


He was at Seoul, too, but I did not attempt to see him. 
I called on the Japanese Minister instead, and was re- 
ceived with such cordiality that I said to myself, ‘‘This 
chap is nice enough to be an American.’’ If I could go 
on? Certainly; what was there to prevent me? Didn't 
I have my passes, etc.? So I went on with my ponies, 
my baggage, and my passes, Ping Yang, on the road to 
the Yalu, being my goal. 

So.far I had at least received alleged, if not actual, 
information when I asked questions. Now I soon found 
that the situation had changed. Twenty odd thousand 
Japanese soldiers had been landed in Korea. They had 
taken possession of the entire southern part of the 
Hermit Kingdom. The Russian Minister, M. Pavlov, 
had been regretfully but firmly hoisted out of the coun- 
try. The Japanese now threw off the cloak of humility 
and stood forth in warlike attitude of defiance. ‘Those 
who were in Korea seemed to carry a chip on their 
shoulders and to invite the rest of the world to knock 
it off. I didn’t think it was up to me to try it. Nor 
did I bow down to their new dignity and cringe for 
favors. But I had toask for information. What I got 
was that ‘‘I am so very, very sorry for you.’’ 

The overland journey from Seoul to Ping Yang 
proved an exceedingly hard one. Some almost insur- 
mountable obstacles were encountered. But I managed 
to push on. On the road I was all the time passed and 
repassed by detachments of Japanese soldiery. They 
were a quiet, orderly lot, on the whole. One reason 
for this, it seemed to me, was that they knew no bet- 
ter than to trudge on like so many sheep in the wake 
of their leader. I have no quarrel with them, anyhow. 

But scattered among the weary, footsore soldiers, 
and disguised to suit their errands, traveled the would- 
be builders of the new Japan, the men who think that 
the outcome of the war depends on them, their shrewa- 
ness and their so-called ‘‘secret service.’ The one dis- 
tinguishing accomplishment of all and every one of the 
members of that element is their ability to ‘‘speak En- 
glish’’—a qualification that may imply anything from a 
simple knowledge of the ‘‘I am so very, very sorry for 
you,”’ up toa very fair command of our tongue. These 
men belong neither to the very poor nor to the very 
rich class. They are not educated in our sense; neither 
are they as ignorant as their brethren in the ranks. 
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They are shop clerks and waiters, and men of that stamp, 
who, by their trades, have been brought into contact 
with foreigners, particularly Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, and have thus picked up a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the English language. It isa most peculiar 
class, thoroughly characteristic of the new spirit of the 
race. And if ever their Island Empire should be 
brought to ruin, I think they and their ‘‘smartness’’ 
will be largely responsible for the catastrophe. 

I reached Ping Yang three days ahead of the main body 
of the army, and was just preparing myself for further 
advance when the following note was handed to me: 

“JAPANESE CONSULATE, J/arch 9, 1904 

* To Mr. Dunn: SiR—I have the honor to inform you 
by the order that you would stay here until our Land 
Forces under Major-General Sasaki proceed for the 
North. C. SHINPO, 

** Japanese Acting Consul.” 

The result was that I retraced my steps and sought 
for an interview with General Sasaki. I got it. He 
was sorry again, chiefly, it seemed, because I had 
conceived such an unfortunate idea as to start out 
ahead of him. I pointed out that I was an American, 
not a Russian; that I was traveling in a neutral coun- 
try, and that I was not personally at war with Japan. 
Those facts had such an effect on the General that he 
nearly cried. He was an old man, too, and his explana- 
tions and arguments seemed as reasonable as they were 
affable. I almost felt sorry myself—that‘is, for him. 
And I could do nothng less than to 
promise to wait till next morning at 
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enough English to lisp out the perennial: ‘‘I am so 
very, very sorry.’”’ 

Then he added through an interpreter that he would 
have to communicate with General Sasaki over the mil- 
itary telephone line, which had already been established, 
and connected headquarters with the foremost outpost. 
The man also said that we might personally communi- 
cate with the General over the wire. But that proved 
only another Japanese promise. 


Again the japanese Are ‘‘Very Sorry’’ 


To the little house where the telephone apparatus 
had been put in we all marched. There we stayed for 
hours. My impression was and still is that every man 
of that detachment and the interpreters besides had a 
private talk with somebody at the other end who was 
said to be the General. I don’t know how much I 
would have been willing to pay just then for a working 
knowledge of their language, but I suspect that a few 
hundred thousand would have,seemed cheap. All my 
excited and eager inquiries elicited was: ‘‘Can’t tell till 
we are through.”’ 

When they were through at last, one of the inter- 
preters informed me in his most solemn manner that 
General Sasaki had sent this message: ‘‘I have very, 
very great pity for you.”’ 

Well, that was a variation at least. And it was the 
only satisfaction I could get. I was then escorted toa 
small filthy one-room mud hut, and there I was de- 


As the long days wore on the correspondents began 
to worry. Their worry found expression in protests 
These served to worry the officials in their turn. To 
get peace, the latter let it be known that a part of the 
newspaper men would be taken on a special steamer 
together with other guests to see ‘‘the fall of Port 
Arthur.’’ A wild scramble for a place on that steamer 
ensued. Nobody seemed to care any longer for per- 
mission to accompany the armies in the field. Once 
they had got their victims that far, the officials an- 
nounced that those going on the special Port Arthur 
junket could not hope to get back in time to take 
part in the rest of the game. This set the men think- 
ing. Those who had been assigned to the two army 
corps stuck to what they had. Some still unassigned 
men were slated for the boat trip. The list of the 
guests to be taken to Port Arthur was printed even, 
and once more the other men began to feel doubtful of 
the wisdom of their choice. Those vacillations of mind 
helped to pass time—they and the shopping which was 
going on all the time at a ruinous expense. 

Spring changed into summer. Fur-lined sleeping 
bags and firepots that filled each outfit made the days 
seem hotter than they were. Soon the men began to 
buy ice-boxes and netting. The whole winter outfit 
had to be exchanged for one suited to the almost trop- 
icalsummer. That was another diversion—but a costly 
one—and still neither the army correspondents nor 
those invited to see Port Arthur crumble got one step 
nearer their goals. On June 1 everything was as it had 
been at the beginning, the only differ- 
ence being that some correspondents 
were contemplating the necessity of ac- 





ten o’clock and then start for the 
front in his company. It made the 
old General seem quite happy and 
chipper. It even tempted him to an- 
nounce voluntarily that if a fight be- 
came imminent before that hour he 
would send for me. I thanked him 
and made up my mind that if he broke 
faith this time I would never in my 
life trust the word of a Japanese 
official again. That night I did 
some hard thinking and speculating. 
But what was the use? I had to wait. 


Fooled Again 


To cut a long story short, I was 
kept waiting next day in front of the 
wrecked Korean palace, where the 
General had taken up his quarters, 
till five o’clock in the afternoon with- 
out even being admitted to the com- 
mander’s presence, and no matter to 
whom I turned —adjutants, officers, 
sentries—I got the same answer: ‘I 
am so very, very sorry for you.”’ 

At five o’clock an order from the 
General was handed me. It contained 
an authorization to start. I made use 
of it without a moment’s delay. How 
many times I was stopped on the road 
I can not tell, but I managed to make 
a new start every time. When night 
fell I was just passing the homes of 
Christian missionaries outside of the 
gates of Ping Yang. Further I had 
not got. There I was overtaken bya 








quiring a third outfit designed to meet 
the exigencies of the rainy season. 

And through all those long days of 
tedious waiting the men remained rea- 
sonable—very reasonable. All they 
asked for was a brief and decisive 
answer to the question: ‘‘Can we go 
or can we not?” 

“Time has not come yet,’’ was the 
only kind of reply they could obtain. 
‘‘When it does come we shall be glad 
to let you go.”’ 


The Commissary Game 


The commissary question was an- 
other matter that helped to keep the 
men worried and guessing. Each cor- 
respondent was permitted to select a 
man as servant, with the approval of 
the Government. ‘These men, backed 
by the commissary department of the 
army, were to charge acertain suma 
day for their services, and were fur- 
thermore to furnish their masters with 
three meals a day at a price of about $8 
aday. They were also to cash checks 
for the correspondents, who had to 
sign contracts with the men a number 
of months in advance. In reality, the 
other party to the contract was the 
War Department, the servant being 
designated in each one as ‘‘A Japa- 
nese.’’ The arrangement proved a sad 
disappointment. Most of the news- 
paper men who accompanied the First 








messenger who handed me this note, 
written with a lead pencil and signed 
in the same way as the one previously 
quoted: 

“Mr. Dunn: Str—I beg to inform 
you it was ordered by our Vice-Minister 
of the War Department that the cor- 
respondents of news who have not 
got a permission of following our army, or while un- 
decided of, even got it, which troop belong to, should 
not proceed for the North. 

“P, S.—Kindly inform the instruction to the other 
correspondents’ of your country.”’ 

This astounding document, viewed in the light of 
General Sasaki’s evident desire to detain me under 
false pretensions, revealed to me in all their beauty the 
methods to which the Japanese resort in order to avoid 
granting a reasonable but unwelcome request. I did 
not stop, and thus I got a chance to prove beyond a 
doubt the true inwardness of another Japanese war in- 
stitution—the official interpreter. 

I had had a half-dozen different ones assigned to me 
at different times. None could be trusted. All were 
spies. As I approached Sunan, a Korean coolie was 
seen hurrying toward me. He carried a letter in his 
hand, and while still some distance away he cried: 
‘* Ah, Ma-Mok-S F 

It means, ‘‘Are you a Christian?’ When I had an- 
swered in the affirmative by repetition of the same 
words, he handed methe note. It was from the mission- 
aries whose homes were near the Yalu River. Knowing 
what I was up against, I ordered the interpreters and 
the coolies to stop with the ponies right where we were. 
I and my traveling companions walked about one thou- 
sand feet away to reaa the note and talk it over in 
seclusion. We had barely come to a halt when the 
clatter of hoofs made us turn round. Our interpreters 
were scampering away in the direction of Sunan, half 
hidden in a cloud of dust. 





The Interpreters Were Good Liars, Too 


The note warned us that the Russian and Japanese 
outposts were almost in touch, and that we had better 
press on as fast as we could, if we wanted to witness 
the first land skirmish, which might take place ‘any 
hour. Then I guessed what the interpreters were up 
to, and I got our party started on the run to overtake 
them. We found the two culprits seated in front of a 
vacant house at Sunan. They were so very, very sorry 
that the cold had compelled them to disobey my orders, 
and that I had had to ride so hard to overtake them. 
What they had accomplished soon showed itself, when 
we were surrounded by the entire detachment of sol- 
diers located at that village. One of them spoke just 


the zero mark most of the time. 
tures he had taken during the day would freeze, thus ruining his photographs. 
Korean boys with him on his journey from Seoul to Ping Yang, and with their assistance 
was usually able to work fast enough to overcome the difficulties of weather and climate 


DEVELOPING A PHOTOGRAPHIC FILM UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


While R. L. Dunn was in Korea with the Japanese advance forces the temperature was near 
Frequently the liquid in which he was developing the pic- 
He took two 


tained four days—a prisoner in all but name. I was 
next taken to Ping Yang, and from there the Japanese 
Consul—the same one who penned those remarkable 
notes—hurried me on to Seoul. The trip was even 
more trying than when I was traveling in the other 
direction, but I was fortified by the explicit assurance 
that all that was needed to end further troubles was 
an interview with the Japanese Minister at Seoul, who 
had full power to straighten out the matter and give 
me credentials authorizing me to rejoin the army. 


Unnecessary Evasion and Deceitfulness 


But otherwise had fate, or the Japanese nature, de- 
creed. The Minister was sorry, of course. But there 
was a hitch somewhere. I had to goall the way back 
to Tokio to set things right. I fumed and flared—but 
had to go. And I was speeded by eager admonitions to 
hurry, as the marching columns were ‘‘making up”’ 
in preparation for a march to the front. 

Here was an instance where deceit was not needed. 
Only custom, or something still more closely connected 
with the Japanese nature, prescribed that the old, 
evasive method be employed. ‘To tell a man plainly 
that he can not do acertain thing, and to stick to it, 
has evidently never been dreamed of in Japan. It is so 
much easier to promise with a smile and break with a 
shoulder-shrug. At Tokio the game is played hourly— 
at the War Office, at the telegraph office, at the hotels, 
everywhere. If the war correspondents whom this con- 
flict have drawn to the Japanese capital for longer or 
shorter stay should record and publish'each petty case 
of misrepresentation of which they have been made the 
victims, no book of size hitherto seen would be large 
enough to hold their tale of woe. 

I found more than a hundred of them at Tokio, hus- 
tling from morning to night in order to get ready in 
time, and buying a thousand odd things at war prices, 
so that their equipments might meet every conceivable 
emergency. That was in April. The Second Army 
was being mobilized. Every correspondent was keep- 
ing ready to start the very next day. But the starting 
day never dawned. 

Some were still unassigned. They secured permis- 
sion finally to go with the Third Army, which would 
depart on the heels of the Second. I was one of those 
told to be prepared to leave on a moment’s notice. 


Army said that often they saw neither 
their servants nor any commissary 
wagon for days in succession, and that 
they never were able to cash a check. 
To get a new supply of money at the 
front when the original one had run 
short was next to an impossibility. 
Some of the men were compelled even 
to leave the army and travel all the distance back to 
Kobé, Japan, to get the needed funds. The cost of 
that trip would startle the reader, could it be stated 
here in dollars and cents. And once in Kobé, the un- 
fortunate correspondents found themselves confronted 
with a new dilemma. They were unexpectedly told 
that, having deserted their posts at the front, they 
could not return. The men protested that they had 
secured special permits from General Kuroki before 
they turned back. Sorry, rejoined the War Depart- 
ment officials, but we have changed our minds since the 
permits were issued. More money was then spent on 
telegraphing and cabling; more brain-matter on need- 
less and useless worrying. At last the officials relented, 
and the men were granted leave to return. But they 
had then lost much almost invaluable time—everything 
else left aside. 

And now I'll go back once more to those that stayed 
in Tokio, where I had to spend two long, dreary, wasted 
months. ‘There was one thing that caused even more 
excitement in our crowd than another broken Japanese 
promise, and that was the jingling of the little bells 
carried by the sellers of war extras, or ‘‘go-gois.”’ 
These valuable sources of information were little 
sheets like handbills, printed in Japanese characters on 
one side only and sold for a penny. Sometimes they 
actually contained war news, and the correspondents 
were able to cable reports (after much troublesome de- 
ciphering) straight from the field of battle. And often 
the same correspondents were summoned to the War 
Office hours later to receive the selfsame piece of news 
from the fountain-head of authentic information. 


Dunn Gives Up In Despair 


I was feeling more and more suspicious concerning 
the final outcome of that long, one-sided game of wait- 
ing. Finally I gave up my assignment to the Third 
Army. But there was still the boat bound for Port 
Arthur. They told me I would be sorry, and that the 
boat would certainly leave before June 1. I waited till 
the tenth day of that month. Then I shook the dust 
of Japanese soil from the soles that I had worn thin 
by tramping between my hotel and the War Office. I 
went home, happy in the thought of being once more 
in a land where a promise is meant to be kept, and 
where a man, if he does not want to do a thing, says so. 
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N the vast prison known as Russia, there is but one Pisa 

man—Count Lyof Tolstot. Out of the cloud of darkness 
hovering over that prison, shines but one star—the genius of 
Tolstoi. Like one of the great old prophets of Judea, he—a 
mere writer of novels, and plays, and pamphlets—towers above 
princes and ministers, and he speaks down as from a super- 
mundane elevation even when addressing the Czar himself, 
who to him, raised beyond worldly fears and desires, is only 
“an unfortunate, entangled young man.” Taking for his 
text the warning of Christ, **Bethink yourselves!” he directs 
a heart-stirring cry, first to his own countrymen and then to 
the rest of mankind, to open their eyes to the folly, as well as 
the criminality, of allwar. Lf this m1 pred had been the work 
of any other Russian subject, tt would probably have cost its 
author freedom, tf not life. But Tolstoi has grown too greai 
for punishment. A blow struck at the venerable seer would 
hurt the government more than anything else, inside its own 
borders as well as outside of them. To give our readers an 
idea of this unique arraignment of the belligerent spirit, still 
predominating among the most enlightened peoples, anumber of 
excerpts have been so chosen and arranged as to present, in 
concise and connected form, the spirit of the article and its 
most striking passages, the doom foretold and the hope held out. 


impossible in its cruelty, falsehood, and stupidity. 

The Russian Czar, the same man who exhorted 
all the nations in the cause of peace, publicly announces 
that, notwithstanding all his efforts to maintain the 
peace so dear to his heart (efforts which express them- 
selves in the seizing of other people’s lands and in the 
strengthening of armies for the defence of these stolen 
lands), he, owing to the attack of the Japanese, com- 
mands that the same shall be done to the Japanese as 
they had commenced doing to the Russians—i.e., that 
they should be slaughtered; and in announcing this call 
to murder he mentions God, asking the Divine blessing 
on the most dreadful crime in the world. 

This unfortunate, entangled young man, recognized 
as the leader of 130,000,000 of people, continually de- 
ceived and compelled to contradict himself, confidently 
thanks and blesses the troops whom he calls 
his own for murder in defence of lands which 


SP iinpossite is taking place incomprehensible and 
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world and time, that is, being acqnainted with the es- 
sence of the Christian teaching, needs only for a minute 
to interrupt his activity, to forget the capacity in which 
he is regarded by men, be it of emperor, soldier, 
minister, or journalist, and seriously ask himself who 
he is and what is his destination—in order to begin 
to doubt the utility, lawfulness, and reasonableness of 
his actions. “Before I am emperor, soldier, minister, 
or journalist,” must say to himself every man of our 
time and of the Christian world, “before any of these 
I am a man—.e., an organic being sent by the Higher 
Will into a universe endless in time and space in order, 
after staying in it for an instant, to die—i.e., to dis- 
appear from it. And, therefore, all those personal, so- 
cial, and even universal human aims I may place be- 
fore myself and which are placed before me by men, 
are all insignificant, owing to the shortness of my life 
as well as to the boundlessness of the life of the uni- 
verse, and should be subordinated to that higher aim 
for the attainment of which I am sent into the world. 
This ultimate aim, owing to my limitations, is inac- 
cessible to me, but it does exist (as there must be a pur- 
pose in all that exists), and my business is that of being 
its tool—#.e., my destination is that of being a workman 
of God, of fulfilling His work.” And having under- 
stood this destination, every man of our world and 
time, from emperor to soldier, can not but regard dif- 
ferently those duties which he has taken upon himself 
or other men have imposed upon him. 





War is a Self-Inflicted Calamity to Men 


And the moment the head of the State will cease to 
direct war, the soldier to fight, the minister to prepare 
means for war, the journalist to incite thereto—then. 
without any new institutions, adaptations, balance of 
power, tribunals, there will of itself be destroyed that 
hopeless position in which men have placed themselves, 
not only in relation to war, but also to all other ca- 


“BETHINK YOURSELVES” : Tolstoi’s Cry to a War-Mad Race 


lamities which they themselves inflict upon themselves. 
So that, however strange this may appear, the most 
effective and certain deliverance of men from all the 
calamities which they inflict upon themselves and from 
the most dreadful of all—war—is attainable, not by any 
external general measures, but merely by thet simple 
appeal to the consciousness of each separate man which, 
1,900 years ago, was proposed by Jesus—that every man 
bethink himself and ask himself, Who is he, why he 
lives, and what he should and should not do. 7 


Fifty Thousand Men Must Die 


I had finished this article when news came of the de 
struction of 600 innocent lives opposite Port Arthur 
It would seem that the useless suffering and death of 
these unfortunate deluded men who have needlessly 
and so dreadfully perished ought to disabuse those 
who were the cause of this destruction. 

In order not to let the Japanese into Manchuria and 
to expel them from Korea, not ten thousand, but fifty 
and more thousands, will, according to all probability, 
be necessary. I do not know whether Nicholas II and 
Kuropatkin say, like Diebitsch [at the time of the inva- 
sion of Poland by Russia], in so many werds, that not 
more than 50,000 lives will be necessary for this on the 
Russian side alone, only and only that; but they think 
it, they can not but think it, because the work they are 
doing speaks for itself; that ceaseless stream of unfor- 
tunate deluded Russian peasants now being transported 
by thousands to the Far East—these are those same— 
not more than 50,000 live Russian men whom Nicholas 
Romanoff and Alexis Kuropatkin have decided they 
may get killed and who will be killed in support of 
those stupidities, robberies, and every kind of abomi- 
nation which were accomplished in China and Korea 
by immoral ambitious men now sitting peacefully in 
their palaces and expecting new glory and new ad- 
vantage and profit from the slaughter of these 50,000 

unfortunate defrauded Russian workingmen 
guilty of nothing and gaining nothing by 
their sufferings and death. For other peo- 





with yet less right he also calls his own. 


ple’s land, to which the Russians have no 








Stupefied by prayers, sermons, exhorta- 
tions, by processions, pictures, and news- 
papers, the cannon’s flash, hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, uniformly dressed, carrying 
divers deadly weapons, leaving their parents, 
wives, children, with hearts of agony, but 
with artificial sprightliness, go where they, 
risking their own lives, will commit the most 
dreadful act of killing men whom they do 
not know and who have done them no harm. 
Those who remain at home are gladdened by 
news of the murder of men, and when they 
learn that many Japanese have been killed 
they thank some one whom they call God. 


The Symptoms of Guilt 


All the unnatural, feverish, hot-headed, in- 
sane excitement which has now seized the 
idle upper ranks of Russian society is merely 
the symptom of their recognition of the crimi- 
nality of the work which is being done. All 
these insolent, mendacious speeches about de- 
votion to and worship of the monarch, about 
readiness to sacrifice life (or one should say 
other people’s lives, and not one’s own) ; all 
these promises to defend with one’s breast 
land which does not belong to one; all these 
senseless benedictions of each other with va- 
rious banners and monstrous ikons; all these 
Te Deums; all these preparations of blankets 
and bandages; all these detachments of 
nurses; all these contributions: to the fleet 
and to the Red Cross presented to the Gov- 
ernment; all this dreadful, desperate, news- 
paper mendacity, which, being universal, does 
not fear exposure; all this stupefaction and 
brutalization which has now taken hold of 
Russian society, and which is being transmitted 
by degrees also to the masses; all this is only 
a symptom of the guilty consciousness of that 
dreadful act which is being accomplished. 





Let Every Man Consider 


Jesus said, “Bethink yourself’—i.e., “Let 
every man interrupt the work he has begun 
and ask himself: Who am I? From whence 


have I appeared, and in what consists my des- 
tination? And having answered these ques- 
tions, according to the answer decide whether 








WAR 
By ROBERT BRIDGES 


And this is War! 
The vengeful spirit of an ancient race, 
Clad in brave armor, wounded in its pride ; 
The joy of battle in its mailéd face,— 
Driving its foemen, like a rising tide 
That swirls the sea-folk on the curving beach 


And leaves them stranded there to rot and bleach. 


And this is War! 
A peaceful highway on a sunny hill, 
A file of busy ants that bravely toil 
Until they meet their fellows—stop to kill— 
And then march onward with the robber spoil 
When from the clouds a sudden, driving rain 
Sweeps them, unheeding, to the flooded plain. 


And this is War! 
An eddy in the dust, a troubled pool, 
A pebble in the river’s mighty flow— 
Man’s feeble effort, like the painted fool, 
To prove that he is master of the show ; 
While laws immutable uplift the clod 
And mould him to the purposes of God ! 


right, which has been criminally seized from 
its legitimate owners and which in reality is 
not even necessary to the Russians—and. also 
for certain dark dealings by speculators, who 
in Korea wished to gain money out of other 
people’s forests—many millions of money are 
spent—i.e., a great part of the labor of the 
whole of the Russian people, while the future 
generations of this people are bound by debts, 
its best workmen are withdrawn from labor, 
and scores of thousands of its sons are merci- 
lessly doomed to death. And the destruction 
of these unfortunate men is already begun. 


How Escape from Fighting ? 


More than this, the war is being managed by 
those who have hatched it so badly, so negli 
gently, all is so unexpected, so unprepared, 
that, as one paper admits, Russia’s chief 
chance of success lies in the fact that it pos- 
sesses inexhaustible human material. It is 
upon this that rely those who send to death 
scores of thousands of Russian men! 

Yesterday I met a Reservist soldier ac- 
companied by his mother and wife. All three 
were riding in a cart. He turned to me: 

“Good-by to thee! Lyof Nikolaevitch, off 
to the Far East.” 

“Well, art thou going to fight?” 

“Well, some one has to fight!” 

“No one need fight!” 

He reflected for a moment. “But what is 
one to do, where can one escape?” 


A Sham and Hollow Glory 


I saw that he had understood me, had 
understood that the work to which he was 
being sent was an evil work. 

“Where can one escape?” That is the 
precise expression of that mental condition, 
which in the official and journalistic world is 
translated into the words—‘“For the Faith, 
the Czar, and the Fatherland.” Those who, 
abandoning their hungry families, go to suf- 
fering, to death, say as they feel: “Where can 
one escape?” Whereas those who sit in 
safety in their luxurious palaces say that all 
Russian men are ready to sacrifice their lives 
for their adored monarch and for the glory 
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and greatness of Russia. 
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HE lull of the early afternoon had fallen 
Cc > upon the office. The distant pounding 
of the machines overhead, the droning of 
the typewriters, mingled lazily with the 
street noise below and seemed bent on 
putting the office force to sleep. 

In the inner office, which was inclosed 
by a wooden railing from the rest of the 
big room, the General Superintendent in 

his shirtsleeves stood propped against his desk, resting 
over a cigar. The Assistant Superintendent nearby, 
with half his earlier energy, was laboring with the 
agent of an out-of-town concern and was apparently 
in trouble. Just beyond the railing, a clerk lolled on 
his elbows reading a newspaper. The morning seemed 
to have worn every one out. 

A boy appeared at the far end of the office, walked 
deliberately by several clerks who called out to ask 
what he wanted, opened the gate of the inner office 
and slid into a chair. 

The Superintendent looked at him inquiringly, but 
he neither offered explanation nor removed his cap. 
His clothes had been cut down to fit him. He was like 
a diminutive man, a drayman reduced to boy’s size. 
The face was keen and thoughtful, but over it spread 
so worn a look that he seemed the impersonation of 
fatigue. 

After a minute he glanced up from under straggling 
locks of hair with big, gray eyes. 

**Mister, I’m lookin’ fer a job.”’ 

He pulled oft his cap and smiled. 

The Superintendent had been watching him closely. 
The boy was unusual, even if his story was an old one. 

‘There don’t seem to be no demand fer me. I be- 
gun lookin’ at five this mornin’. One duck says to me, 
‘Get out, before I kick yez.’”’ 

A droll look overspread the jaded face. 

‘‘What’s your name?’’ the Superintendent asked. 

‘‘Matthew Matthews is my real name; and some calls 
me by my first name, and some by my second, but 
everybody calls me ‘Matt.’ ”’ 

‘‘Matt Matthews or Matthew Matt,’’ remarked the 
Superintendent reflectively. 

er er,” 

‘*What can you do, Matt 

‘*Naw, sir.”’ 

The Superintendent noted a difference between for- 
mer applicants and this one. 

“That’s queer. I thought fellows like you always 
could.’’ 

‘‘My mother says nobody kin do everything,”’ said 
Matt, standing up. ‘‘But if you'll give me something 
to do, I kin do it.”’ 

The Assistant Superintendent had overheard the last 
few sentences. 

‘*Matt says he can do anything, but not everything,” 
he remarked to the agent. ‘‘That’s one on the Super- 
intendent.”’ 

He passed the cigarettes and both began to smoke 
and to grin approval. 

“If I gave you a job, Matt, would you get a hair-cut 
out of the first day’s wages?”’ 

The boy ran his fingers through his hair and cast a 
tired smile about the office. 

“IT kin get it clipped wid the horse-clippers at the 
fire-engine house an’ save my first day’s wages.’”’ 

‘‘What if there was a fire?’’ 

‘**Like one kid,’’ said Matt. 





everything?” 


‘*He had a black crop 





“ There don't seem to be no demand fer me” 
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on him, and the firemens said that oughtn’t to run 
loose, an’ they cut an alley like, down the middle of his 
head, when ding-a-lang-a-lang the bell rung, an’ the 
firemens dropped the clippers and swung on just as the 
engine was goin’ out, an’ the other kids yelled at him, 
an’ his mammy was goin’ to get the firemens arrested, 
only it was a false alarm, and they was back an’ fin- 
ished it before she could get a warrant swore out.”’ 

‘‘He must have been a sight!’’ put in the assistant 
encouragingly. 

“IT got a hair-cut over there not long ago, but it 
growed awful long like, pretty quick.”’ 

Matt ran his fingers through his hair again, this time 
very slowly. 

‘*Maybe looking for a job makes your hair grow,”’ 
suggested the Superintendent. 

““That’s what I’m thinkin’ myself,’’ said Matt. ‘I 
see in the penny paper that nearly all of them million- 
aires is baldheaded.”’ 

The Superintendent felt the top of his head hastily, 
then pointed at his assistant with a warning laugh. 

‘*Do you hear that, Charley?’’ 

The assistant had seen what was coming and was 
looking the other way, much absorbed. 

‘*Matt says, Charley, that if you millionaires spent 
more time looking for work there would be fewer of 
you baldheaded.”’ 

‘*‘Do you smoke, Matt?” asked Charley, passing the 
cigarettes. 

Matt had sunk into the chair again. 
with sleepy thanks. 

The agent picked up his hat to go, saying, as he did 
so: ‘You can take our order at the terms you last 
named.’’ He turned to the Superintendent, ‘‘I wish 
you could see your way clear to give that boy a place. 
I recommend him.’’ 

The Superintendent had made up his mind already. 

‘*Matt, you can come to work to-morrow morning at 
three dollars a week. Now go home and go to bed. 
Here’s a dime to ride on the cars with.’’ 

Matt pulled his cap over his eyes, said ‘‘Thank-ye”’ 
feebly, stumbled through the gate, and passed out to 
the street—tired, but ‘‘a fellow with a job.”’ 


He declined 


WHEN the janitor came next morning he found Matt 
waiting at the door. The boy was not tired now, and 
had succeeded in getting his hair cut without the dis- 
tressing complications sometimes caused by fires. 

Matt said he was there to work, so the janitor divided 
his labors with him. When the engineer came, Matt 
introduced himself with the same words and was 
promptly despatched to the hardware store on urgent 
business. 

Zverybody heard, on arriving that morning, that 
Matt was there to work, so by the time the Superin- 
tendent came there were general demands for the 
boy’s services. 

The engineer and the janitor elbowed up to the rail- 
ing and waited on the Superintendent. Charley com- 
pleted the group. 

‘I can use him, sir, and in fact I’m needin’ him in 
the injine-room,’’ said the engineer with a bad frown. 

The Superintendent gestured negatively with the flat 
of his hand. 

‘‘A boy’s what I been astin fer over a year, sir,’’ 
averred the janitor with an argumentative thump on 
the railing. 

The Superintendent shut his eyes. 
no!”’ 

‘‘Why not put Matt in uniform for the President’s 
office?’’ suggested Charley with the air of a discoverer. 

The Superintendent had heard Charley say, the night 
before, that they would not have got that out-of-town 
order had it not been for Matt, so he had decided to 
keep him near at hand as a mascot. He motioned them 
away. 


“No, no! No, 
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“You millionaires go about your business,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘tor you’ll all be baldheaded before your time. 
Leave Matt to me.’’ Whereupon the meeting dis- 
persed and the Superintendent addressed himself to 
Matt, who just then came in from the last of his early 
morning errands. ‘‘Matt, do you know where the 
Standard Paper Company is?”’ 

‘*Naw, sir.”’ 

‘Well, take that package there, will you, and get 
back right away. Here’s six cents carfare.”’ 

Matt put the package on his shoulder and started out. 

‘Hey, there,’’ said the Superintendent. ‘‘What car 
are you going to take?”’ 

‘Green Line.”’ 

‘*Thought you didn’t know where the place was!” 

‘‘Ain’t that the only three-cent line in town?” 

‘‘Believe it is, Matt,’’ he chuckled. ‘‘Go ahead.”’ 

He began work on a pile of papers. Before he was 
half through he was interrupted by Matt, who had 
returned. 

‘*What’s the matter? 

‘T give it to the girl.’’ 

‘‘What girl?” 

‘‘At the Standard Paper Company.”’ 

“At the Standard Paper Company ?”’ the Superin- 
tendent as zd incredulously. 

“Yes, s.r; a woolly-headed girl wid a silly grin.” 

‘Sounds like it!’’ Charley put in from a distance. 

‘*What’s her name? Mollie, Kittie, no, Ka/ze, that’s 


pe 


Where's the package?’’ 


it 

‘*Kittie’s her name,’’ said Matt. ‘‘A big tall duck 
wid a satchel give her a box of candy wid ‘Miss Kittie 
McGreg’ written on the top. Then you ought to see 
the grin.”’ 

The Superintendent was a brief time at the telephone. 

‘Kittie says it is there,’’ he announced doubtfully. 

‘‘Matt, how in the name of common-sense did you 
get back so quickly? That’s a terrible distance.”’ 

Matt fumbled in his hat and produced three cents 
which he laid on the table. 

‘‘T seen a duck with red socks and goggles out there 
at the end of the car line waitin’ wid a automobile. I 
says to him, was he 
goin’ to the Stand- 
ard, and when he seen 
the size of the pack- 
age I was wid, he 
says, ‘Yes, get in.’ 
Gee! but them peo- 
ple make time. Soon 
I seen a yellow brick, 
wid ‘Standard Paper 
Company’ written on 
it, and a light brick 
next, and a big shed 
acrost the street, 
and I says to him, 
‘What’s that light 
brick and the shed?’ 
and he says, ‘Them’s 
the Standard Paper 
Company’s,’ and I 
says, ‘Why ain’t they 
got the wzame up? 
Then he grinned like 
and didn’t say noth- 
ing, and I says to 
him, ‘That ain’t no 
way to run business, 
is it? wid people go- 
in’ by in the trains 
thinkin’ it’s a pow- 
der-mill.”. Then he 
says to me, would I 
hurry, he was ridin’ 





downtow n and I His position required him to look well 
could go wid him. 
I seen them callin’ 


him ‘Jerry’ at the shop, so I called him that. He's 
some duck. Gee! but his machine kin travel.’’ 
The Superintendent and Charley exchanged signifi 
cant glances. They recognized the description of the 
speeding treasurer of the Standard. 
The Superintendent put the three cents back in the 
drawer. 


From the day of Matt’s first appearance there, he 
became a factor in the business. His quaint expres- 
sions passed into the vernacular of the office, and his 
never-failing good humor kept him always in demand. 
He was destined, too, to become the deciding episode 
in more deals than the one on his first day which caused 
his appointment as the secret mascot. 

On one Monday morning, Charley expressly hurried 
Matt in, to vary the monotony of haggling details 
raised by a stupid fellow whom he would have pitched 
out of the office had it not been for the interest he 
represented. 

He gave Matt some involved instructions about the 
rearrangement of his letter files. 

Matt took orders like a train-despatcher, and began 
execution with a hearty good-will that was quite irre- 
sistible. A look of interest from the Bore was repaid 
with an extraordinary smile. 

‘*You seem to be in a hurry.” 


























Matt smiled again and redoubled his energies. 

‘You'll die young that way, sure.’”’ 

“T’m dead already and back again,’’ Matt confided. 

“‘What did it look like?’’ asked the Bore. 

Matt cast a glance at Charley for leave to continue 
the conversation. 

“Big white dome, all lit up; fellow takin’ tickets at 
the gate.” 

““Indeed!’’ grinned the Bore. 
reasonable, I hope.”’ 

“Aw, you couldn’t dzyin. That gag wouldn’t work. 
One dilligation wid badges tried that. They went back 
countin’ their money and kickin’.’’ Matt 
winked at his chief with the off side of 
his face. 

“T suppose they had overcharged cus- 
tomers in the former life,’’ insinuated the 
Bore. 

“They was wid a dum Company,’ Matt 
explained. 

“T suppose, then, you got in all right.”’ 

‘I give ’em the firm’s cable address, and 
the fellow says, real quick like, ‘Front seat 
and scorecard; mineral water free!’’”’ 

Matt dodged an imaginary kick and dis- 
appeared out the gate. 

“T guess you people must be all right!” 
the Bore chuckled to Charley. 

“T guess so,’’ he answered rather flatly. 


“Suppose, then, we call it a go! 


‘*Price of admission 


“Very well,’’ said Charley. ye a 
“Sorry to take so much of your valuable Miele 
time, sir.”’ 
‘‘Don’t mention it.”’ “a 
Charley had proved himself the man 
for an emergency. The Bore shook hands 
with him and departed. Charley waited to if 


let him get vell out of the building, then 
took up his hat and left. 

The Superintendent, who had been away 
all morning, suddenly came stamping into 
the office. Something had gone wrong. 
Matt said, ‘‘Good-morning,’’ inquiringly, 
and became the first available object of his 
wrath. 

“Sorry you have decided to leave us, Matt,’’ he 
said dryly. 

‘‘How’s that?’ A look of blank amazement over- 
spread the boyish face. Could it be possible? 

Ordinarily the Superintendent would have repented 
of his joke immediately. 

‘““Me /eave yez!’’ Matt’s gray eyes were blinking 
rapidly. 

“T saw you talking to the preacher yesterday on the 
street, and from the way you were dressed up and giv- 
ing him the right-hand gesture on the left-hand side, 
I thought you must be going into the preaching busi- 
ness and were practicing asermon. And I say, we are 
sorry to lose you.”’ 

Matt was too much alarmed to see the joke. 

“Oh, no! I’m goin’ to stick to the business wid yez.’’ 

The voice was very much strained, and the Superin- 
tendent saw, for the first time, that he had wounded. 
‘Well, what were you having such a thundering big 
time with the minister about?’’ he asked, half apolo- 
getically. 

Matt swallowed. 

‘‘Well, this was how it is. We had one of them In- 
din missionaries teachin’ us at Sunny-school and he 
gives us a letter, and that, wid pictures of Buffalo Bill’s 
Custer’s massycer, and then again the Indins all sittin’ 
around dressed up. 

‘Then he gives us, ‘Every little helps,’ and that; 
and some said they can give a dime, and some fifteen, 
and one duck wid paten’ leather shoes, and that, says 
he could give a quarter, and when they comes to me, I 
feels sorry for the Indins.and I says, ‘Put me down for 
a quarter, too.’ 

“Then they all give me the laugh, thinkin’ I couldn't 
get it, and the fellow wid the paten’ leathers let on as 
if his jaw was comin’ off, from laughin’. But the mis- 
sionary says to us, ‘Bring over your money to-night, 
and we’ll send it a]l at wonct.’ And when I went home, 
1 ast my mother to give me one of my quarters, and 
she commenced to cry, and that, and she says that the 
doctor comin’ to see my little sister, wanted his money 
and she give it tohim. ‘Then I says she done right. 
But I kept thinkin’ of ’em givin’ me the laugh when 
they seen me again. 

“Then I kept lettin’ on to myself I knowed what to 
do, and so after a while I goes down to Granny Griggs’s 
on the first floor—I’m aiways goin’ to the grocery for 
her, and that. She’s got religion. And I says, did I 
hear her say the family Bible was too big for her to 
read, now she was gettin’ old? And when she says, 
‘Yes,’ 1 asks her, could I sell her a nice handy Bible 
for a quarter, and she says to me, ‘Sure.’ And I says, 
‘The trouble is, I haven’t got the Bible yet,’ and she 
says, ‘When you get it, bring it in, and I’ll have a 
quarter.’ 

“Then I goes to my Sunny-school teacher, and I says 
to him, did I hear him say he was giving Bibles to 
them as learned the Catechism, and he says to me, 
‘Yes,’ and I says to him, ‘Trouble is, I want it right 
away,’ that I was earnin’ it for an old lady that might 
die, and she couldn’t hold the big family Bible any 
more, 

“Then my Sunny-school teacher says, ‘Tell the 
preacher I say you'll learn it all right, and for him to 
g ve you the Bible right away.’ 

‘‘And the preacher didn’t know what I was tryin’ to 
do to him till I told him, and that’s when you seen 
me. 
‘Then he give me the Bible, and I took it to Granny 
Griggs, and she says, ‘My! that’s too cheap, I'll pay 
you thirty-five cents.’ So when the tinie come, the 
fellow wid the paten’ leathers, and that, says he could 
give thirty-five cents, too, if his allowance wasn’t all 
gone. Gee! But there’s some jaw-breakers in that 
Catechism. My mother couldn’t think why I yas 
readin’ it so bad.”’ 

The Superintendent’s face was a study. 

‘Don’t worry, Matt,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You can stay 
With us.”’ ‘ 
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Matt evinced his relief with one of his finest smiles, 
and went back to his work. 

When he left the office a few moments later the Su- 
perintendent called the bookkeeper. 

“Harry!” 

ie i 

‘*Did you hear that?’ 

‘ees: 

‘What did you think of it?’ 

“I think we had better put him in charge of our 
banking business.’’ 

‘‘Well, Harry, the thing is just this: if ever I say, 


““When he seen the size of the package I was wid, he says, ‘ Yes, get in’”’ 


‘Matt, here’s fifteen cents carfare; throw this paper- 
weight into the English Channel’—why, let the Allied 
Powers look out for a splash.”’ 


IV 


THE anniversary of Matt’s first appearance in the 
business world was always celebrated at the office. 
Upon the day that marked the turning of the first 
year, he appeared with a new tie and with a rose in his 
buttonhole. 

‘*Married?”’ inquired the Superintendent. 

‘‘Naw, sir. I’m here a year.”’ 

‘‘What, is it a year to-day?”’ 

The Superintendent made a brief survey of the lad. 
He had grown in physique and had advanced in useful- 
ness. There was general improvement, extending, 
perhaps, even to his grammar. 

‘“‘You have had one raise in salary, Matt, haven’t 
you?) When was it?”’ 

“That was the Monday you thought I was goin’ to 
be a preacher.”’ 

“Oh!” answered the Superintendent thoughtfully. 
“Well, Matt, I believe we shall have to give you an- 
other advance in honor of the occasion. You can count 
on us for an increase of a dollar per week.’’ 

Matt was much affected, but recovered in time to 
reply fittingly: 

“Thank you; I’m much obliged. A fellow here can 
feel himself expandin’ with the business.”’ 

Another year passed. As on the first anniversary, 
Matt was decorated with a rose. His headgear had 
now advanced from the old cap to a broad-brimmed 
hat, for he considered 
that his position as as- 
sistant collector and 
second assistant bank- 
ing man (when there 
was no one else there) 
required him to look 
as well as possible. On 
this occasion he was 
again honored with 
an advance in salary. 
The toasts followed 
and good-fellowship 
reigned in the office. 

The ceremony over, 
the Superintendent 
proceeded to business. 

‘‘Here are two bills 
for collection,’’ he 
said. ‘‘One for twelve 
dollars and eighty- 
five cents and the 
other for nineteen 
dollars. Get the mon- 
ey, and when you 
have finished that’’ 
(he handed Matt a 
check) ‘‘go to the 
Traders’ Bank and 
draw this check.’’ 

“One hundred and 
ten dollars,’’ Matt read aloud, ‘‘Rider & Company, 
Traders’ Bank.’’ 

‘*Do you know the teller at that bank, Matt?’’ 

‘‘Williams is his name,’’ he answered. ‘‘He’s mar- 
ried to that Jerry’s sister at the Standard Paper Com- 
pany’s--fellow that run over a street piano wid his 
automobile.” 

‘*Married, is he? Well, if you say so, Matt. Now, 
there will be one hundred and forty-one dollars and 
eighty-five cents—the most you have ever carried in 
cash. That’s in honor of the day.”’ 

‘One hundred and forty-one—eighty-five.’’ Matt re- 
peated as he folded the papers in his pocketbook. 

The Superintendent began work upon a pile of opened 
letters spread in front of him. A half-hour later he 





“If you have anything to say, Matt, speak up!”’ 


IS 


looked up suddenly. Matt was coming toward him, 
his face working nervously, his fingers clutching the 
rim of his hat. The conclusion was inevitable. 

‘*Lost!’’ exclaimed the Superintendent; ‘‘how much?” 

Matt handed him a roll of bills and twodimes. ‘‘Not 
all, thank fortune,’’ the Superintendent said as he took 
them. He counted aloud rapidly. ‘‘Twenty, forty, 
sixty, eighty, hundred, ten, twenty, thirty! One hun- 
dred and thirty dollars and twenty cents. Eleven dol- 
lars sixty-five cents missing. Where is it?’”’ 

Matt’s face was its own answer. 

The Superintendent laid down the money with a 
gesture of impatience. ‘‘If you fellows that are so 
anxious to advance would take better care of money 
you are carrying, we should all get rich quicker. The 
money is gone, I suppose; if so, the incident is closed. 
Be more careful next time, that’s all.”’ 

Matt spoke. ‘‘I guess I done wrong. 
—it wasn’t no kerlessness.’”’ 

The Superintendent looked up inquiringly. 

“If you have anything to say, Matt, speak up!’ 

‘*What happened was this: I went down to make my 
first collection, the twelve-eighty-five one, and while 
they was countin’ out the money, and that, I hears 
some duck say to a fat fellow wid a diamond pin, ‘You 
don’t mean Rider & Company!’ as if he was sup- 
prised, and then I seen that the fat fellow stuttered 
like, ‘S-S-Strait tip!’ he says, ‘R-Rider & Company 
c-can’t pay. K-keep that to yourself,’ he says liké. 
Then I says to myself right away, ‘Rider & Company 
are the people this check is from, maybe I'd better 
hurry to bank; I might get there ahead of somebody 
else.’ And then is when I disobeyed orders, because 
you says collect the two bills first and ¢hen go to 
bank.”’ 

The Superintendent’s mood had changed to one of 
attention. 

‘‘But I says, ‘If I go to collect first I might lose out,’ 
so I goes straight to bank, and when the payer—that’s 
Williams—looks at the size of the check, he commences 
to kid me right away, because I know him, and, givin’ 
the other payer the wink like, he says to me, ‘You must 
be goin’ into the bankin’ business yourself!’ 

‘**What’s there in bankin’ for a fellow fixed like me?’ 
I says, and all that time he was countin’ the money 
about four times, and he picks it up and throws it down 
again in front of him, like as if he was thinkin’, and | 
says to him I was in a hurry, I wasn’t talkin’ to my 
girl. ‘Wait a minute,’ he says, and then he calls 
through the wires to the bookkeeper, and he asts him 
real quiet-like, how Rider & Company’s account 
stands. Then I seen it was up to the bookkeeper, and 
I steps over to the window where he was. ‘Ninety- 
eight-thirty-five,’ he says to Williams real soft. Then 
Williams talks to the receiver and cashier a while, and 
he comes and hands me back the check and says it ain’t 
good. ‘Why ain’t it good?’ Isays. ‘They haven’t got 
the money in bank,’ he says. ‘Quit kiddin’ me,’ ] 
says, ‘and pay your debts!’ 

“Then he laughs kind of funny and says that I don’t 
believe him but it’s so, and he says to come around 
again in a little while, probably Rider & Company 
would be in and make a big deposit.”’ y 

‘**Not from what I heard,’ I thought to myself. 
Then I walks over to the desk, where the people write 
their checks and things, and I thought to myself, 
‘Ninety-eight—thirty-five,’ the bookkeeper says to Wil- 
liams they’ve got in bank, that leaves eleven dollars 
and sixty-five cents, and I makes out a deposit slip, 
eleven dollars and sixty-five cents to the credit of Rider 
& Company.”’ 

‘Deposit slip!’’ the Superintendent exclaimed. 

‘Yes. I made it out just like you showed me that 
day, for our firm, and I takes the money out of what I 
collected, and I deposits it and then I goes to the payer 
—that’s Williams—and I gives him the check again. 

‘Then he gets kind of mad and says how long does 
it take some people to get an idea through their heads, 
and I says, ‘The check’s all 
right now. Somebody just 
made a deposit for Rider & 
Company.’ And then he 
goes to the receiving teller 
and to the bookkeeper and 
the cashier and they was all 
gesturin’ wid one another, 
and finally the payer — 
that’s Williams— walks 
back, picks up the hundred 
and ten dollars where it was 
lyin’ and hands it out. And 
that’s how I am eleven dol- 
lars sixty-five cents short. 
I put it in the bank, so I 
could get the other out, 
and I says to myself, ‘From 
what I heard we might not 
get anything. This way 
we get ninety-eight dollars 
thirty-five cents.’ Then 1 
made the other collection 
—nineteen dollars—and if 
] done wrong you can take 
what I put in bank, eleven 
dollars sixty-five cents, out 
of my wages.’’ 

A boy appeared at the 
railing. ‘‘Extry, sir? All 
about the heavy failure!”’ 

The Superintendent glanced at the headlines, ‘* Rider 
& Company Fail. Will Pay Fifteen Cents on the 
Dollar.”’ 

He had read halfway down the column when he was 
interrupted by an altercation between Matt and the 
newsboy. 

‘‘What’s the matter here?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘I guess this kid is waitin’ on the money for his pa- 
per,’’ Matt explained. ‘‘I told him to come back to- 
morrow, you were busy readin’ now.”’ 

“Oh!’ the Superintendent exclaimed absently. 
‘‘Here’s a nickel.’’ He plunged again into the details 
of the failure. 

‘‘You can lay the three cents change on the table,”’ 
Matt suggested to the boy. ‘‘Please call again.”’ 


But if I lost it 
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By SEWELL FORD, 


NE begins, of course, on a farm. It may be a 

very ordinary sort of farm, where they raise 

hogs and corn as well as horses, a farm where 

you are broken and trained by a Danish-born 
ex-herring fisherman, for example. Or it may be that 
you start on a fancy stock farm, where they breed to 
the line, where they “give 
you as much care as if you 
were an heir to a throne, 
where there are box stalls, 
velvety paddocks, Yankee 
trainers, Cockney grooms, 
balanced rations, and all 
that. 

But start any way you 
may, if you come up fit, if 
you are the cream of the 
get, the chances are nine to 
one that, when you are two. 
or three, or four, you will 
leave the pasture with its 
sweet grass and soft brook 
water, you will quit for- 
ever the yielding dirt roads of the country, and you 
will be sent to do your work in the crowded ways of 
the city. 

Your nerves will be tested and your temper tried be- 
fore you are city broken; but if you come to it young, 
if the thing is done properly, and if you’ve any sense 
of your own, it will soon be over with. 

True, it is tough, at times. lf you are, for instance, 
a high-strung coach, fresh from a Michigan stud farm, 
and find yourself with your tail sewed up in red flannel 
and a tag on your bridle, abruptly shunted out, car sick 
and nervous, into the din and clamor of the crowded 
ways, you will probably make a mess of things. You 
will hear whirring sounds, clangs of gongs, shouts of 
men. You will dodge and rear and try to squat on 
your haunches. Then, just as likely as not, some fool 
car hostler will slap you across the face with a rope 
halter or kick you in the ribs. That will be his way of 
teaching you manners. It’s a poor way, of course. 
Your head will buzz, your bones will ache, and you will 
be on the verge of panic. You will wish in vain that 
you were safely back in paddock 
or pasture, kicking the turf and 
practicing your colt antics. 

Almost before yeu know it, how- 
ever, you will be in the hands of 
men who understand you and 
know what you need. 


At the sales stable 


Then, be- 
fore you have had time to eat your 
head off, you will be set to work 
doing some one of the thousands 
of things still left for horses to do. 

For a week or so you will havea 
tremendously uncomfortable time 
of it. You will worry your driver 
a lot, and you will be of precious 
little use toany one. Then, grad- 
ually, you will learn many things. 
You will come to know that the strange devices which 
move about the streets are not designed expressly to 
do you harm. Those terrifying red and black affairs 
with fat low wheels and big, glaring eyes, things which 
¢oO pop-pop-pop and occasionally snort weirdly, they 
will do you no injury, in spite of their ferocious aspect 
ind the fantastic garb of the folks who ride in them. 
At first you will start and prance when they shoot past, 
but you will be surprised to see how quickly you will 

st over that. Other horses, you will notice, pay them 
Your mate, if you are working double, will 
give them not 
even a glance. 
In less than a 
fortnight you 
will not twitch 
a muscle when 
a big, vermil- 
ion-colored 
touring car, 
with a bear- 
skin - coated, 
blue - goggled, 
leather -capped 
chauffeur, puffs 
by your nose. 
You will learn 





no heed. 
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The big city express wagon 


to know the ring of a cable-car gong, the rattle of an 
ambulance, the overhead roar of the elevated cars, the 
shrill whir of the trolley wire, and the other major 
notes that go to make up the thundering chorus of the 
city streets. You will be able to distinguish—but this 
will only come in time—the warning clang-clang of 
fire apparatus, and you will hug the curb 
when you hear it. 

Your first trip across a big bridge will 
make you prick your ears and set your 
flanks aquiver. One moment you are on 
solid pavement, with the thronged side- 
walks and towering buildings shutting in 
on either hand; a moment later, and your 
hoofs are stamping hollow notes from 
splintered planks, which seem to give and 
sway and vibrate in a most 
alarming fashion. Peering out 
beyond the blinders, you see 
that you are up in the air. 
With ears pointed, nostrils 
blowing, you turn and look. 
You crowd against the pole 
and dance a bit. But you get over safe, 
and when you have crossed half a dozen 
times you forget all your fears. It is 
much the same in traveling on ferryboats. 

In the end you come to see that you 
have your place in all this tangle and din, 
to feel that you have certain rights of 
way, and that you need have no care 
other than to keep your head and handle 
your feet. This last is no easy thing to 
learn. You know this after you have 
barked your knees over manhole covers and strained 
your thighs with side slips on flat car rails or greasy 
asphalt. You plant your caulks with care, and you 
acquire the knack of finding a toe hold. You learn to 
throw your weight on the collar when you see a 
sharply tilted ferry bridgeway, and to settle on the 
backing straps when a helmeted policeman grabs your 
bits in the thick of a street jam. 

Such wisdom as this, and much more besides, you 
must get before you are city broken. But when you 
have it, when you know the rules 
of the road, then you go about in 
the crowded ways, doing as best 
you can the thing which you were 
bred to do. 

Perhaps you are a big ton-weight 
Percheron from out Iowa way. 
Then your business will be the 
heavy haul. You will wear a Bos- 
ton backing-hitch rig, with brass- 
tipped hame irons and _ half-inch 
leather traces that an elephant 
couldn’t break. You may go out 
single on a Custom House truck, 
but the chances are that you'll do 
your work in double harness; or, 
it may be, in a triple-breast team 
with a brewer’s wagon, or a beef or flour truck, behind 
you. Long hours will be your lot. You will be hooked 
up at five or six in the morning, and you'll not stable 
until six or seven o'clock at night. You will need all 
your weight, too, for they do pile the freight on those 
big trucks. Cold weather you'll not mind a bit. 
There’ll be exercise enough to keep you warm. But 
you'll sweat when August comes, and at all seasons 
there will be plenty of work for your big muscles to do. 

Yet they’ll treat you well in the heavy draught ser- 
vice. They'll feed from eighteen to twenty-four 
quarts of good oats a day, you'll 
always find a lump of rock salt in 
your manger, they will curry you 
good, look sharply after your feet, 
doctor a shoulder gall the minute 
it shows, and give you two days’ 
resting swing a week. Kind of 
them? Not a bit. It’s business. 
You cost a lot, you do, and you 
earn your keep a dozen times over. 

If you stand only fifteen two 
or three, if you're blockily built, 
with a banged tail and plenty of 
spring in knees and hock, then 
there’s an entirely different lot of 
work cut out for you. You'll be 
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Author of “Horses Nine,” Etc. 


mated and hitched to something light and shiny, 
something with rubber-tired wheels and broadcloth 
cushions. It may be a brougham or a park carriage. 
Or, if you’re big enough, you will work single in a 
jiggly, two-wheeled trap or a private hansom with 
nickel gig lamps. You’ll wear quarter blankets with 
somebody’s monogram or crest in the corner. You 
may be overworked, but the chances are that you'll 
be stall-weary oftener than harness-tired. 

Most likely you’ll live on the second or third floor of 
a big boarding stable along with two or three hundred 
other horses. If they feed you full rations, and the 
hostlers don’t beat you with shovels, you'll be lucky. 
Make friends with the hostlers if youcan. They’rea 
cheap lot, those you find in boarding stables, and often 
they’re wicked ugly on the sly. If you must kick one, 

kick him hard. But don’t 

bite. Nothing gives a 
> horse a bad name quicker, 
and besides it isn’t man- 
ners. 

You'll look rather gay 
in your silver-mounted 
harness, with perhaps a 
liveried driver and _ foot- 
man on the box, and you'll 
have a lot of fun jingling 
your pole-chains and step- 
ping high along the ave- 
nues and park drives. 
But three or four years of 
this will take the ginger 
out of you. You'll lose 
form and action. Your 
knees and hocks will grow stiff from the long waits 
in the cold and the sudden starts from the curb. 

Then you will begin your visits to the sales stable. 
You will not wear monogrammed quarter blankets and 
crested rosettes after that. You’ll pull public hacks 
and grocers’ carts and milk wagons. 

Now, with a stepper it’s different. They are the real 
horse aristocrats. They come to town in style, travel- 
ing in palace stock cars—padded box stalls, you know 
—with their own stable grooms sleeping at their heels. 
Those are the ones 
that have regis- 
tered sires—out of 
Wild Fire by Sir 
Brandon (2.10%). 
At the big Garden 
sales you may see 
them. They’ll 
have their names, 
pedigree, and 
owner’s statement 
printed in a book, 
and the bidding 
will start at two 
hundred with fif- 
ty-a-clip better 
until the hammer 
falls. And you'll hear the auctioneer saying things 
like this: ‘‘There, gentlemen, there’s as promising a 
little mare as you'd wish to draw rein over. As you 
see by our catalogue, she’s a Directum. Looks it, too, 
don’t she? A Directum, gentlemen? Couldn’t ask for 
any better blood than that, could you? Now, if you 
want something for matinee use or Speedway brushes, 
here she is. Mouth like a kid glove, disposition as 
sweet as new milk, clean legs, and dead game, I'll 
promise you. Trainer, just let out a few links of 
chain lightning around the cinder track, will you? 
That’s it! Give her room, gentle- 
men. Stand back at the turn! 
How’s that for action? Clean and 
clear, eh? No boots, you notice. 
‘here! Now she warms up to it. 
Hi! hi! Clear track! But you 
should see her step a mile straight 
away. Gentlemen, if that little 
mare can’t knock splints off fifteen 
I—I’ll eat her harness. She’s a 
Directum, remember, and_ her 
blood sister has a record of eleven 
and a half. Whoa! That'll do. 
Now, what am I offered? Two 
hundred? Fifty? Three hundred, 
Ihave. And a quarter, now? I 
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am bid three hundred and a quarter, gentlemen! 
Who'll make it—Ah, fifty! Thank you. Three fifty, 
gentlemen!” : 

That’s the way it goes when you’re from Palo Alto 
or Columbus, or Terre Haute, or Lexington, Kentucky, 
and promise speed. Suppose you make good? Then 

you’re in clo- 
ver. You be- 
come the pet 
of somebody at 
once. You go 
to a_ private 
stable — steam- 
heated, elec- 
tric-lighted, 
composition 
floors, sanitary 
plumbing, and 
braided straw 
mats for your 
box stall. You'll 
eat selected 
oats and fancy 
hay. You’ll be 
exercised in double blankets and hood, and two or 
three times a week, when the stock market’s not too 
lively, you’ll be taken out to a sixty-pound spider- 
wheeled road wagon for a jog up the Speedway or out 
on the Lake drive. You’ll win a brush or two, and 
you'll feel so cocky that you’d go to the post with 
Lou Dillon or any other record-smasher as quick as 
you would tackle a country trotter. And the man in 
driving coat and dust goggles will be just as bad. He’ll 
begin looking up events and talking knowingly with 
trainers, and at the club he will throw out hints to the 
effect that he might like to meet some one on a track 
somewhere—oh, quite privately, you know—for a little 

urse. 

No, thére’s nothing much better than being in the 
Gentlemen’s Driving Class. But, really, those swells 
have little to do with the great work of the crowded 
ways—no more than have the hunters, who come to 
town during show week, or the saddle horses, that live 
a sort of hothouse existence in the riding academies 
and on the park bridle-paths. 

It’s the common, every-day light draught, such as 
are sold in carload lots at the Chicago and Buffalo 
markets, that do the real work of the city. They 
come in from the West and East and South. They are 
shipped in from Canada. They haven’t a number in 
any stud book. They boast no registered sires. They 
are of any and all breeds. They never see the inside 
of the Garden. They are to be found at the sales 
stables about the Bull’s Head, where their destinies are 
shuffled carelessly at the rate of two to the minute on 
busy days. 

When they are young and sound and well mated they 
are gobbled up by the big concerns. The express com- 
panies use a lot of them. You’re well taken care of in 
an express stable, but the drivers get out all that’s in 
you. They want tight traces and a lively pace, with 
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a ton or two on the axles. Wait until you’ve been 
through the holiday rush and you’ll know what work 
is. You'll be all right, though, so long as your hoofs 
stand the pounding; but the moment your feet go bad 
back you travel to the sales stable. Then there’s 
trouble ahead. If you are lucky you'll go out of town 
with some farmer, and six months of dirt roads will 
put you in shape again. But you're most liable to stay 
in the city as a cheap horse. A delivery wagon is the 
most probable thing. It’s not a pleasant prospect 
—scatter-brained youngsters for drivers, third-class 
boarding stables, long hours, poor feed, and the least 
possible care. 

At this period you may expect almost any kind of 
work, from general carting to pulling a Fifth Avenue 
stage. If you’re real skinny, have a spavined leg, and 
look fit for crow bait, then you may be enlisted into 
the service of Uncle Sam and haul a mail wagon 
through the city. But, perhaps, some self-respecting 
junk collector or fruit vender will buy you. He will 
feed you enough to work on, at least. Or you may be 
hooked up with another relic to a moving van. 

To be sure, there are a few snug berths, even for 
mongrel light draughts in good condition. ‘There’s the 
Fire Department. If you happen to get on an engine 
or hose wagon or ladder-truck team, and if your nerves 
are sound, you are, barring accidents, well fixed for 
years tocome. It’s a matter of nerves, however. If 
you've got too many you'll not last in that business. 
If you get in the habit of listening for the jigger, 
and fussing every time you’re run under the collar, 
you'll fret the fat off your ribs in no time at all. Then 
they’ll ship you back. But if you take things easy in 
the house, put your last pound on the traces when you 
get the word, and don’t get excited when bricks and 





Very near the three-dollar mark 


copings fall about you, you'll be taken as good care of 
as a Speedway crack, and you'll last as long as it is 
good for a horse to stay in harness. 

If you have clean legs, good wind, and strong loins, 
there’s one chance in a thousand that you'll be picked 
out for service with the mounted police. Then you'll 
wear a yellow-trimmed saddle blanket, and carry a 


17 


rider who will treat you as you would like to be treated. 
During most of your tour of duty you'll do nothing 
save stand on a park roadway watching the high-toned 
rigs go by, but once in a while you'll have a chance to 
show your speed in rounding up a runaway. 

You may start high or you may start low, but main’) 
you will finish about the same. There may be a few 





Sorry nags that haul the mails 


homes for aged and disabled horses—actually, there 
are such places—but their capacity is limited, and for 
the great majority there awaits the three-dollar knock- 
down with a ride in White’s hansom as an end to all 
things. 

You reach the three-dollar mark after you’ve been 
through a lot, which it is not nice to think about. You 
hobble up to the block with sprung knees, sunken eyes, 
obvious ribs, and stiffened hocks. 

‘‘Here’s a frame for you, gents, an elegant frame,”’ 
shouts the auctioneer, and the buyers smile at the an- 
cient jibe. ‘‘Who wants the old skate? He’s warranted 
to stand without hitching, gents.’’ The ‘‘gents’’ laugh, 
and when the bidder gets his three-dollar prize they 
roar. 

That’s your last sale, however. Somewhere, per- 
haps on the very corner where you once gave a driver 
an anxious moment as you danced about and tried to 
tear things loose, you drop. They take off the harness 
and leave you. A policeman telephones to White— 
White of the Dead Horse Dock. Then you ride fin 
the hansom. It isn’t a hansom, of course. It’s a low- 
swung, four-wheeled, covered box with a windlass that 
hauls you in. 

But you’re past caring. What if they do take you 
to Barren Island? What if your bones are worked up 
into toothbrush handles, your hair into mattress stuff- 
ing, and the rest of you into glue and fertilizer? It’s 
all in the running. You have done your share of the 
city’s endless toiling. It has used you up and you 
have been cast aside. Well, the city does that with 
men, too. But you have lived the life of the crowded 
way—lived it from top to bottom—and if that isn’t 
worth while, what is? 






































AMERICAN CRICKET PLAYERS VICTORIOUS 


HEN the Harvard-Yale track team, which is 

soon to meet the Oxford-Cambridge team, ar- 

rived at Queenstown the other day they had 

the pleasure of reading in that evening’s En- 
glish papers that another team of Americans, who had 
been playing cricket up at Winchester all that day and 
the day before, had met their English cousins at their 
own game, and after the pluckiest sort of work had 
pulled themselves out of what seemed pretty certain 
defeat. It is always pleasant to see Americans meeting 
Englishmen on field or river, and it is particularly 
pleasant and gratifying to see a team of American 
cricketers play the ancient and honorable English 
game well enough to compete on even terms with 
those who play it in its home. 

This is the third visit of the Haverford cricketers to 
England and the seventh American cricket team to 
compete in the mother country. The ‘‘Gentlemen of 
Philadelphia” first went over in 1884, played eighteen 
games, won eight, lost five, and made a draw of five. 
The Philadelphia cricketers went abroad again in 1889, 
1897, and in 1903. Haverford, the only American col- 
lege team to attempt play in England, first sent a team 
over in 1896. Fifteen games were played, of which four 
were won, four lost, and seven were draws. In 1goo, 
Haverford again sent a team to England, which ended 


The Haverford College Cricket Team of 1904 


its visit with the same result, except that one less game 
was played and one less was won. 

The Haverford cricketers have met, or will yet meet 
before they leave England, all of the famous English 
teams, including those of Oxford and Cambridge, of 
Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, and a team chosen from the 
famous Marylebone Club, which numbers among its 
members nearly every cricketer of repute in England. 
The team’s first match was with Rugby School—for an 
American team to meet an English school cricket team 
is, of course, quite a different thing from the meeting 
between American college and school teams in such 
games as football or baseball—and it resulted in a very 
even draw. 

Haverford met her first Waterloo at Malvern College 
on June 30 and July 1, ina two days’ match. She was 
very easily beaten, although Captain Morris made a 
“century,” the first for the visiting team during their 
tour. The entire Malvern team batted like veterans, 
and Haverford was beaten by over two hundred runs. 
The next day, however, saw a reverse. Haverford 
easily disposed of the Clifton College team, and won 
their game by a good margin; and, by way of celebrat- 
ing the Fourth, Haverford won from Marlborough Col- 
lege in a two days’ match by 114 runs. 

On July 7 the Americans had the pleasure of playing 


C. C. Morris, Captain 
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at Lord’s, the ‘‘home’’ of cricket in England, and of 
meeting and defeating a team from the crack Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club. It is the custom of this famous 
club to gauge as nearly as possible the ability of an 
opposing team, and then to put in a team just good 
enough to make a close match and, generally, to win. 
Of course, were Marylebone to put her strongest play- 
ers against an American team, the result would be so 
nearly anticipated as to destroy much of the interest 
in the match. Playing in this generous and sports- 
manlike fashion, therefore, Marylebone was beaten, 
though it must be said that the American eleven put 
up a game that they could well be proud of. No less a 
personage than Sir Arthur Conan Doyle played for 
Marylebone—and played very excellent cricket too— 
and the audience was large and brilliant. The score 
was Haverford 247, Marylebone 144. The game with 
Winchester College was played on July 11 and12. The 
‘‘Wykehamists’’ declared their innings closed on the 
second morning with a total of 422, expecting to win 
with an inning to spare. But Captain Morris of the 
American team resisted the attack of the Winchester 
bowlers so pluckily and cleverly that he was still in 
with 147 runs to his credit when stumps were drawn. 
The final score was Winchester 422, Haverford 178 
(first inning) and 252 for nine wickets. 
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A New Corporation Policy Needed 
By Hon. Peter S. Grosscup 











The name of Judge Grosscup of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals has been familiar to the public ever since his famous injunction 


against Debs helped to break up the Chicago railroad strike in 1894 


NDER our system of separate national and State 

Governments it sometimes happens that the policy 
of the State may not be the policy of the nation; and 
that as citizens of the nation we may be in conflict with 
ourselves as citizens of the State. In this double char- 
acter of government is to be found the explanation of 
the peculiar corporation policy which we, as a nation, 
have not consciously adopted, but into which we, as a 
people, have unconsciously drifted. 

When the original line between the State and national 
powers was run, the power to create and deal with cor- 
porations was left practically to the States. At that 
period, corporations were few and their relative impor- 
tance small; for the property of the country was owned 
and managed almost entirely by individuals. To-day 
we are compelled, whether we wish it or not, to live 
at each other’s elbow, and from each other’s hands. 
Isolation is gone. The corporation is here to stay. 
Honestly organized and managed, it is civilization’s 
way of making masses of men and their accumula- 
tions effective. 

But under prevailing policies, almost any enterprise, 
exempt from inquiry into either the reason or the basis 
of its organization, can obtain a charter from some 
State. This kind of license is called industrial liberty. 
To promote and enlarge that character of liberty, 
States have raced with States, old Massachusetts only 
recently joining in the dash, until the resulting corpora- 
tion policy of the country may be summed up asa free 
field and go-as-you-please for every kind of corporate 
organization that human ingenuity can contrive. As 
the laws now stand, five men can meet in a room in 
any State of the Union, and, laying a silver dollar upon 
the table, prepare papers that incorporate an enterprise 
purporting to have assets of a million dollars; then, 
having impressed upon this transaction the State’s 
great seal, repocket the dollar, and call themselves a 
million-dollar corporation. Of course, corporations thus 
organized can not live. They are born bankrupt. It 
only remains for time to break the seal that certified 
their solvency and thus unmask their bankruptcy. 

Honest men have organized honest corporations, that 
deal honestly with the public, with the shareholders, 
and with their employees. These enterprises are bright 
stars in that quarter of the firmament toward which 
our national destiny swings. I have found them in 
every part of the country, and in almost every indus- 
try. Ihonor them. Posterity will honor them as the 
examples that helped tosave. But under the prevailing 
public policy, dishonest men, launching dishonest cor- 
porations—and, what in the long run is the same thing, 
visionaries launching enterprises so loaded down that 
no fate remains but to sink—have equal access to the 
great seal of government. Already our pathway is 
strewn with the fvrecks of the structures thus set up, 
and all about them bleach the bones of the victims who 
gave them their confidence. These-men and their 
works I have said repeatedly I hate. They bring noth- 
ing to humanity but suffering, and leave nothing to 
mankind but disgrace. To lend them the seal of gov- 
ernment, to do with as they will, is to deliberately in- 
corporate dishonesty. 
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ITH the general decline in their stocks wholesale 
condemnation of the trusts has largely disap- 
peared. The conviction everywhere deepens that the 
earlier apprehensions, that the public would be injured 
by monopolistic extortions, were much exaggerated. 
When one industrial after another passes its dividends, 
when the greatest trust of all does little more than 
earn its interest and depreciation charges, the results 
of trade monopoly are not much inevidence. The cap- 
italization of the trusts was based upon the assumption 
that monopoly profits would be earned. The phrase 
‘*economies of combination’’ was generally interpreted 
as the elimination of competition. If the trusts had 
proven a financial success, the achievement of mo- 
nopoly in many lines would have been a natural infer- 
ence. Now that they have proven a financial failure, 
the persistence of competition may be inferred. 
Financially considered, most of the trusts can not be 
looked upon in any other light than as schemes for 
making money at the expense of the public, which have 
inflicted incalculable injury upon the persons who had 
anything to do with the securities. The recent passing 
of the dividend on United States Steel common stock 
offers a forcible illustration of the folly of those who 
put their trust in princes, magnates, and captains of 


industry. The financial losses of the trust move- 
ment, however, should not blind us to the indus- 
trial benefits which the nation will derive from the 
era of consolidation. 

The trusts have proven the advantages of fostering 
the export trade. They have shown intelligence and a 
spirit of moderation in dealing with their employees. 
They have illustrated the profitableness of the integra- 
tion of industry, the uniting of all stages of production 
under a single ownership. They have concentrated 
production at the points of highest advantage. They 
have, generally, maintained stable prices, and have cor- 
rected some of the most flagrant abuses of the competi- 
tive system, such as indeterminate contracts and special 
prices to'large consumers. They have, in the last place, 
shown much enterprise in developing trade, by liberal 
advertising, by improving the quality of the products, 
and by enlarging their foreign markets. In a word, 
the trusts have set a high standard of business policy, 
below which it is unlikely that their competitors can 
successfully fall. 

So far as present indications point the way to a con- 
clusion, it is that the so-called ‘‘trust problem’’ will, in 
a few years, cease to be a problem. When the people 
see that the dangers of monopoly have been much ex- 
aggerated, when the water has been squeezed out of 
the trust stocks, and after the investor has taken over 
the control of these companies, it is probable that the 
agitation against the trusts will die away, and public 
attention will be directed to other matters. 
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As the foremost living representative in this country of the women’s eman- 
cipation movement, to which she has devoted the better part of a long 
life, Miss Anthony has rare qualifications for the discussion of this subject 


HEN I read the statement so frequently and flip- 

pantly made that ‘‘the laws are as just to women 
as to men,’’ many instances to the contrary fill my 
mind. I recall how for seven years—from 1853 to 1860 
—myself and a number of other New York women 
trudged from door to door with our petitions asking 
property rights for wives and equal guardianship for 
mothers. And I remember distinctly how women shut 
the door in our faces with the assertion that they ‘‘had 
all the rights they wanted.’’ And this, although the 
husband was legally entitled to the wages earned by 
the wife and the father was the sole custodian of the 
persons, education, earnings, and estates of minor 
children, could apprentice them without the mother’s 
consent, and dispose of them by will to her entire 
exclusion! : 

Our petitions, which increased to over twenty thou- 
sand names, were received by the Legislature with in- 
difference and contempt, some members in violent 
speeches branding us as ‘‘unsexed women,”’ ‘‘home- 
wreckers,’’ and ‘‘infidels.’’ A sense of justice finally 
prevailed, however, and in 1860, while Mrs. Stanton 
and I were in Albany, that splendid law was enacted 
which gave to the wife absolute control of her wages 
and property, and equal guardianship with the father 
over the children. But two years later, when the 
women, devoting all their energies to the heavy de- 
mands of the Civil War, were unsuspecting and off 
guard, the Legislature, without any provocation or 
excuse whatever, quietly repealed the Guardianship 
Law and took away from the mother every vestige of 
control over her children. Thus it remained for over 
thirty years, until in 1893 the former law was re- 
enacted. 

The women of Massachusetts labored thirty years 
with the Legislature of that State before securing 
the Equal Guardianship Law of 1902. And now, after 
fifty years of agitation for a measure so just that it 
seems incredible a voice could be raised in opposition, 
just nine States and the District of Columbia grant to 
mothers the same guardianship as to fathers. On this 
roll are Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New York, and Washington. 
In all other States the father is the absolute owner of 
the minor children. 

This unjust law is based on the assumption that by 
providing for the financial support of the children, the 
father is entitled to their absolute guardianship, and 
that the mother’s ceaseless care and labor in the home 
for their welfare possess no adequate value. Nor is 
any account made of the risk to her life with every 
child that is born; nor of the greater constancy and 
devotion of mothers, as proved by the records of neg- 
lect, ill-treatment, and desertion by fathers in every 
State. This is but one of many instances which might 
be cited in answer to the assertion that the laws are as 
just to women as to men. If the latter chose to take 
advantage of the power which they legally possess, 
there would soon be an uprising of women and a revo- 
lution of public sentiment that would cause them to be 
wiped off the statute books, but usually some flagrant 
case must occur before their’existence becomes known. 
The customs of the United States allow so much free- 
dom to women that in general they are not aware of 
the rope which is firmly tethered to the statutes and 
may be tightened at any time. 





In Defence of Partisanship 
By Hon. Frank S. Black 











The words of ex-Gov. Black of New York have peculiar appositeness 
just now when the echoes of his speech nominating President Roosevelt at 
the Chicago convention are still ringing in the ears of the American voter 


A ss true significance of things must not be lost, 
Wars were never won except by blood. Principles 
were never planted except by sacrifice. Deeds that are 
written across the sky were not achieved by men re- 
clining in the shade. The secrets of the ocean and the 
exultation of discovery never came to him who only 
wrote his name in the puddles that follow a summer's 
rain. These things should never be forgotten. The 
realities of the world should never stand aside for 
phrases. The things that are should hold the waking 
eye, and visions should be kept fur sleep. Gratitude 
should keep its index-finger on the man who did, and 
not upon the one who said. Sophistry is a pleasing 
companion but a dangerous guide. A promise of a 
smaller favor yet to come will sometimes obscure the 
memory of a greater deed already done. All these 
things are true in every avenue we tread. And Poli- 
tics, which at times is crude and soiled, but which at 
best is queen of all the sciences, is no exception to this 
rule. If Politics is sometimes the scorn of sober minds, 
she owes her degradation no more to those who have be- 
fouled her with the roughness of assault than to those 
who, by claiming virtues they never had, have gained 
her favor. 

No contest can be long maintained except by those 
whose souls are in it, and no principle ever settled deep 
in a human heart that did not make of him a partisan. 
Partisanship is nothing but conviction, and without 
conviction man wanders with neither star nor compass. 
He puts to sea without a rudder and lands on any shore 
where the natives are kind and the climate is serene. 
The politician who is not guided by a firm belief will 
join any cause that offers him promotion and reward. 

I never believed in a man who did not himself believe 
inacause. I never trusted a politician whose creed 
was so humane that he embraced under it all men and 
all opinions. Whoever repudiates in small things the 
principles he professes in larger ones proves his insin- 
cerity in all. 

The training of the Church is a sham unless it per- 
vades the community and the home. A belief in a 
party is a sham if a man throws it away upon the first 
offer of advantage to himself. 

Every great chapter in the world was written bya 
partisan. Every great deed which courage and devo- 
tion could perform, the partisan has done. Every crisis 
that has raised a front so terrible and threatening that 
only the best and bravest could hope to win, the parti- 
san has met. Every great cause which called for hope- 
less years of suffering and demanded men whose strug- 
gles ended only with the grave, has enlisted only parti- 
sans. Out across the vast and never-ending plain of 
human sacrifice the marks that will be visible as long 
as men shall come this way, are the footprints of the 
partisan: and the imperishable monuments to liberty 
and truth are built upon his bones. 





The Republic of Canada 
By Frank B. Tracy 











A journalist by profession, and a student of modern social and political 
phenomena, Mr. Tracy has paid special attention to the Canadian question, 
which long residence near the border gave him excellent chance to study 


UR neighbor on the north is having her usual share 

of the perplexities of this world. The opening of 
the Canadian Northwest by Americans has _intro- 
duced the problem of the future political temper and 
economic impulse of the new settlers, and the Tories 
are confronted with the apparition of a disloyal and 
seceding half of the Dominion. The Alaska boundary 
award has caused profound dissatisfaction and a well- 
nigh universal suspicion that Canada’s rights have been 
made a votive offering on the altar of Anglo-American 
friendship. The Chamberlain preferential tariff scheme 
is a two-edged sword, and, while it seems framed to 
benefit the colonies, it places Canada in a position of 
such close relation to England as to constitute depend- 
ence, a condition which every stout Liberal in the 
present Government, especially the Premier, has vowed 
again and again he would not endure. Canada’s an- 
swer to Chamberlain can not be long delayed, for the 
approaching general elections will force it from the re- 
luctant Laurier. These embarrassments of Canada are 
peculiar. Indeed they are unique. While Canada has 
many rights and privileges of an independent nation 
and pays no tribute to England, she is hampered by 
the knowledge that she is ruled from London after all. 
This is a condition which can not long be endured by a 
really great people. And the Alaska award has 
brought before Canadians one especially humiliating 
fact: on the question of her right to her own territory, 
one of the most dearly prized rights of a nation, she 
has not the deciding voice! Thus she realizes how far 
removed is she from real independence. The discon- 
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tent consequent upon these conditions is 
broad and deep, Ottawa officialdom to the 
contrary notwithstanding; but the real source 
of the hurt lies not so much in to-day’s ques- 
tions as in the country’s peculiar geograph- 
ical position and the international intricacies 
which that position involves. Canada is the 
only dependency in the world which lies 
alongside a great, civilized, alien power. 
America is right here; England i is far away. 
The Republic is forever a loadstone for the 
best of Canada. It is this contiguity of our 
great democracy to the nearby colonies which 
has alienated them from their mother coun- 
tries. It cost Spain Cuba and Mexico, and it 
is a source of sedition to every colony in this 
hemisphere. Of course, Canadians are not 
disloyal to Great Britain, but one can not 
read the debates in the Ottawa Parliament or 
hear the conversation of intelligent Cana- 
dians without realizing that colonialism with 
all its privileges has been a fetter. Those 
who combat the prediction of the ultimate 
absorption of Canada into the United States 
with the assertion that Canada is becoming 
a nation, that there is a growing national 
spirit, and that the new settlers consider that 
they have become Canadians, not British sub- 
jects, are only showing how strong is the 
spirit of resentment at London rule. 

Canada is a vast, a great-country. Her peo- 
ple are full of energy, strength, intelligence, 
and honest zeal. Her institutions are ad- 
mirable, worthy of our imitation in some in- 
stances, and in respect for law and order she 
probably surpasses us. But she can not reach 
her highest development so long as she feels 
that she is not free, as free as the greater 
land to the south. 





The City’s Allurement 
By Hamlin Garland 











Mr. Garland spent his youth on a farm in lowa and after- 
ward tramped over the greater part of America and tem- 
porarily resided in nearly all of the great social centres 


* is of no avail to cry out, ‘‘Back to the 
farm, young man,’’ so long as the city 
offers more of what youth calls civilization. 
On the farm is toil—monotonous, treadmill 
toil—with scant, infrequent social intercourse. 
In the city is companionship, the swift and 
dramatic movement of men, alluring glances 
of strange women, theatres, and daily news 
of the world—everything that makes up life. 
All the possibilities are there. Something 
happens every hour, every minute. The 
street is a perpetual play. 

On the farm is a surer living, with plenty 
of food, and a certain serenity, but in the 
great centres of population are ‘the glittering 
chances—the potentialities. The century’s 
marvels dwell therein. They go to the city 
poor and unknown, and come back rich and 
famous to buy the old farm as a toy. The 
youth who is ambitious to be a master goes 
naturally to the town. The farm for him is 
a blank space—the city teems with plots and 
plans. The son who remains on his father’s 
tarm must elect to be a farmer and nothing 
more, but the one who goes to the city has a 
thousand possible trades and arts to choose 
from. He can decide to be a merchant, ar- 
tisan, artist, or professional man. He may 
master electricity or invent vast systems of 
transportation, or make himself a power 
through the press. On every side the old 
masters are dying, and the men from the 
country must be ready to take their places. 
The possibilities — the imaginable possi- 
bilities — there form the city's irresistible 
lure. 

It is of no value to say to these ambitious, 
these foolish young men, ‘‘The chances are 
against you—only one in a thousand suc- 
ceeds.’’ They answer—each with a proud 
lift of the head—‘‘I am the one,’’ and who 
of us in the city can not be silenced by 
that look in the eyes of youth? And so 
they come—the majority to disappointment 
and bitterness and defeat—the few to win 
glittering success. 

The only way to keep boys on the farm is 
to rear them in ignorance of the great forces 
which centre in the city. To send them to 
college is fatal. To permit the daily papers 
will undo all your teaching. Biographical 
dictionaries must be kept out of their reach; 
then when they are reduced to the mental 
level of the peasant they will remain on the 
soil, content and spiritless. 

To judge from tendencies well in evidence 
to-day this movement of the bright boys and 
girls from the country will go on until only 
the newly imported European peasants will 
be left on the ancestral acres—till in the cities 
(or zones immediately surrounding the cities) 
will be found the remnants of the native New 
York, New England, and Virginia strains— 
living by craft and living as always in the 
light of power. 

I say zones, for there is already a counter 
movement setting in—a return to the land is 
about to be made. But do not be deceived. 
It does not mean a return to the ancestral 
acres—it is in fact only a return to pictu- 
resque country seats within commuting dis- 
tance of the office and the theatres. Impor- 
tant and beautiful as this movement is, it 
will not check in the slightest degree the 
stream of ambitious young men and women 
ceaselessly pouring into the city in search 
of a larger life—a closer contact with 
their fellows and the curious centres of the 
world. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES 


A Considerate Parent 


Algernon: ‘‘Have you any idea, darling, 
what your father would say if I asked him 
for your hand?” 

Arabella: *‘No, I haven’t. He never uses 
that kind of language before his family.” 


8 8 


A Great Occasion 


ON BLUMER came into his wife’s room 
rubbing his hands, a glow of satisfaction 
ou his usually calm face. 

“‘Let’s celebrate,’’ he repeated. ‘‘Come, 
my dear, put on your glad rags and we'll go 
off and have a real good time. First a nice 
| little dinner at the restaurant you like so 
well, then an evening at the theatre. How 
long will it take you to get ready?” 

Mrs. Von Blumer gazed at her husband in 
surprise. 

‘Can we afford it?’’ she asked doubtfully. 

‘‘Afford it! Why, of course, we can. Do 
you suppose I would make the suggestion if 
we couldn't afford it?’’ 

‘But it was only yesterday you were plead- 
ing poverty. What has happened?”’ 

‘‘Happened!’’ exclaimed Von Blumer. 
“Why, Ill tell you what has happened. 
You know that old, last summer’s suit of 
mine. Well, just now, as I was going through 
the pockets, I’ll be hanged if I didn’t find a 
dollar bill.”’ 
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| make mergers while the crowd looks on. 


| of a good quality of carpet.’ 





THE DRIVING CLOUD 
By Harold Melbourne 


‘O PRITHEE note the driving cloud, 
*Tis up there in the sky.” 
“Why driving 3” “‘ Cause it holds the rains, 
And that’s the reason why !”” 


8 8 


At St. Louis 


HE St. Louis Exposition is doing very 

well, but at present it is incomplete, and 
it is understood that, in the near future, in 
order to bring it up to the usual standard of 
honorable and upright expositions, the fol- 
lowing additions will be made: 

Japan will send on her latest collection of 
Russian battleships. 

Boston will exhibit a complete showcase of 
her newest religions. 

Alfred Austin will be put up in Machinery 
Hall in a glass case and will write war odes 
during the morning hours. 

Mrs. Nation will mix drinks in the Aqua- 
rium. 

Four custom-house officials, in the act of 
stripping an American citizen and ripping 
open his baggage, will give daily matinees. 

Andrew Carnegie will give away libraries 
on a special platform on the Pike. 

John D. Rockefeller Jr.’s Bible Class will 
have a vaudeville performance every evening 
at eight. 

One of the newest features will be a New 
York restaurant in full action, reproducing 
to life the table manners of each guest, and 
showing how it is possible to put thirty cents’ 
worth of adulterated food on a table and 
have it changed into three dollars in thirty 
minutes. 

In Financial Hall, J. Pierpont Morgan will 


Russell Sage will exhibit himself daily in 
the act of saving money. 
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An Undesirable Quality 


Customer: “1 want to look at some samples 
’ 


Salesman. ‘Here is something I think you 
will like. It can't be beat.”’ 

Customer: ‘*‘Well, I don’t want that kind.” 

Salesman; “Don't want that kind? Why 
not?”’ ; 

Customer: “1 want something that can be 
beat.”’ 


8 8 
“Per Month and Found” 


EARS ago, within the memory of man, in 
the days of the ‘‘good old wagon show,” 
when the circuses and the menageries wended 
their way by road instead of rail, the combine 
of managers known as ‘‘The Flatfoots” hired 
their agents, bill-posters, and programmer 
by the month ‘‘and found’’—that is, the man- 
agement paid board, laundry, liquor, tobacco, 
and wages. In the employ of ‘‘The Flat- 
foots’? was a unique character, one Horace 
Stearns, as reliable and faithful as a trusty 
watchdog, whose duty it was to make a thor- 
ough house-to-house distribution of the illus- 
trated show-bills describing in alluring lan- 
guage the attractions afforded by the aggre- 
gation of arenic and animal wonders. When 
the outfit started from Danbury, Connecticut, 
Manager Bailey always reiterated the annual 
instructions: 

‘*Horace, put things down in your expense 
account for what they are; if it is for a drink 
say so—call tobacco tobacco, and washing 
washing.”’ 

Thus admonished, Stearns would start on 
his journeying and charge up his daily ex- 














Soothed by Baths with 
uticura 


SOAP * 


And gentle applications of CUTICURA 

intment, the great Skin Cure. 
For preserving, purifying, and beautify- 
ing the skin, for cleansing the scalp of 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, and the stop- 
ping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing, and soothing red, rough, and sore 
hands, for lame, sore, and bruised muscles, 
incidental to outdoor sports, for baby 
tashes and chafings, in the form of baths 
for annoying irritations and inflamma- 
tions of women, and for many sanative, 
antiseptic purposes which readily suggest 
themselves, as well as for all the purposes 
of the toilet, bath, and nursery, CUTI- 
CURA Soap and CUTICURA Ointment 
ate indispensable, 


Sold throughout the world. Cuticura Soap, 25c., Oint- 
ment, 50c., Resolvent, 50c. (in form of Chocclate Coated 
Pills, 25c. per vial of 60). Depots: London, 27 Charter- 
house Sq.; Paris, 5 Rue dela Paix; Boston, 187 Columbus 
Ave. Zotter Drag & ~— Corp., Sole Props. 

Uc gl or ow to 
the Skin, Scalp, Hair, and Hands.” enmetmneied 




















NEW 
§ CARD GAME 
Instructive, with all the 
elements of chance to make it interesting. It teaches history 
and politics. The object is to elect your “President,” but the 
**Trust” may beat you. Can be played by any number, part- 
ners or individually—the more the merrier. Form a club and 
have an election of your own. he game is easily learned, 
and moreinteresting than whist or pedro. At your dealer or 
by mail, 50¢ per pack; gilt edge, 75c. 
ELECTION CARD CO., South Bend, Ind. | 
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EW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to Invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to In- 
ventors, "MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys.. 610 11th St., Wash., D. Ce 





penditures until the final accounting at Dan- 


N. Y. Office, 290 Broadway, New York City 

















«The Car that Climbs” 
Is Climbing in Favor 


Write forour free illustrated booklet L 
which fully describes the various Cad- 
illac models, and gives address of near- 
est agency where demonstrations are 
given. As to performance in everyday 
service—ask any Cadillac owner. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufact’rs. 
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which has many points of superiority—over all others, 


The Proof is in the machine 


$35. 00 Sent on approval $35. 00 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO. 
95 Wendell St., Chicago 
18 Broadway, New York 








Pencils for 
1000 Purposes 


which ones of the 1000 ought I 
use?—that’s the question—quickly 
answered by 
DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE 
Points you to the right pencils for your 
work. . booklet, free—indexed 

by vocations for quick reference. 


. Dept. AQ j 
NQJoserh Dixon Crucible Co. G77 
NN Jersey City, N. J. Y 











Or Fee Returned 


Frex opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. Sampie Copy Free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washington, D.C. 

















Corns cured by the best and 
safest remedy ever 
known—A-CORN SALVE. Quick, 
sure and permanent. Costs but 15¢ } 
at your druggist’s or by mail, so § 
don’t cut your corns and risk blood- 
poisoning. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


ose SCHOOL QUESTION? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT ° 

Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 

1825 Fisher Building - - - - Chicago, Ill. 


GeEorota, Decatur. 


Agnes Scott Institute. 


Preparatory, and Special Courses. Certification to East- 
ern Colleges. Modern buildings and equipment. New 
gymnasium. Beautiful grounds, ideal climate, near 
Atlanta. F. Garnes, D.D., Pres. 

show you how toearn $3 a day 


$3 a ay. absolutely sure; we furnish the 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee that you can 
earn $3 for everv dav’s work. Write at once. 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 











For Young Ladies. 
Collegiate, College 





Send us your address and we wil! 
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bury. One season the spring was backward 
and cold, and Horace Stearns found that his 
system required a considerable amount of 
stimulus to guard him against the unusual 
and untimely rigors. Coming upon the 
charges growing out of the austerity of the 
weather, Bailey quoted with assumed stern- 
ness and emphasis on the rum: 

“Rum, tobacco, rum, rum, rum, and rum 
and rum,’ and so on for several pages, with 
similar entries mixed in with telegrams, ex- 
press charges, stage fares, etc. Horace 
Stearns winced a little, not observing his em- 
ployer’s sly wink to his partner. The honest 
but confused programmer cut off the recita- 
tion of items with the request: ‘‘Let me look 
at the book a minute, Mr. Bailey.” 

Stearns ran over the criticised entries and re- 
turned the memorandum with the triumphant 
vindication: “I'll agree, Mr. Bailey, there’s 
considerable rum an’ terbacker charged, but 
I want you to perticlerly obsarve that there’s 
no washing down for two weeks.”’ 


8 
Hard Pulling 


Henderson: ‘‘Didn’t one of your sons go 
through college?”’ 

Anderson: ‘Oh, yes. He’s a dentist now.” 

Henderson. ‘‘How is he getting along?” 

Anderson: ‘Only making a hand to mouth 
living.” 


Last, but Not Least 


Tae buys started out in life together. 
Said one of them: “I’ll work only when 
[have to. I'll make a great show, and sit up 
nights thinking how 1 will get -ahead of the 
firm.”’ 

At the end of twenty years he had a nice 
little business of his own. 

The second boy took the other tack. ‘‘I,”’ 
he said, ‘‘will be ever faithful to my employ- 
er’s interest. I'll work hard day and night, 
and will not attempt to push myself forwatd 
unduly. I believe that in the long run honest 
effort must tell.”’ 

And at the end of twenty years he, too, had 
a nice little business of his own. 

One day the first boy and the second boy 
were sitting together, congratulating them- 
selves on their success, when the third boy 
entered. 

**He never did amount to much,” said the 
first boy. 

‘“‘That’s so,’’ said the second boy: ‘I won- 
der what he has been doing all this time?” 
“Gentlemen,”’ said the third boy, ‘tyou’ll 
have to shut up shop. I'm glad to know 
what you've been at all these years, because 
each in his own way has been working for 
me.”’ 

‘‘And what have you been doing?”’ said the 
other boys anxiously. 

“Forming a trust,’’ said the third boy. 
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IF LOVE BE BLIND 
By Reynale Smith Pickering 


IF Love be blind. If Love be blind, I say, 
Why do his arrows never go astray > 
Why is his aim, unerring, ever true ? 
Why does he always pierce the target through ? 
*Tis wonderful such marksmanship to find 
In one so blind. 


& 
The Same Old Difference 


WO flies stood close together on a screen. 
“It’s pleasant weather,”’ said the first fly. 
“I’m glad you think so,’’ buzzed the second 
fly. ‘It’s well enough, I suppose, but it looks 
like rain.” 

‘Let her rain,’’ said the first fly. ‘*Who 
cares? I believe in making the best of things. 
What’s the use of kicking all the time?”’ 
‘‘Tadmit,’’ said the’second fly, ‘‘that there’s 
no use in kicking, but if you don't kick there’s 
little else to do. I tell you this is a hard 
world. I see mighty little in it. I'm dis- 
gusted with the whole affair.”’ 

“The trouble with you is,’’ said the first 
fly, ‘‘that you are a pessimist and I'm an op- 
timist. I naturally look on the bright side of 
things and you look on the dark. It's a ques- 
tion of temperament. I can’t help being 
happy, and you can’t help being unhappy. 
We were born so. It’s fate, pure and simple. 
That, my friend, is the difference between 
us.”’ 

The second fly buzzed satirically. 

‘“That’s where you're way off,’’ he replied. 
‘‘Asa matter of fact, the difference between 
us is simply this: l’m on the outside, and 
you're on the inside, of this screen.” 
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The Real Cause 


“DH APA, what makes a man give a ring to 
a woman when they are engaged?” 
“The woman.” 


8 8 
A Soap and Water Holiday 


“EFEALTH DAY” is the name of a new 
legal holiday created by a bill intro- 
duced in the Utah Legislature. By its pro- 
visions the first Monday 1n October is created 
a legal holiday throughout the State. 

On this day it is made compulsory upon 
every person in the State to clean and dis- 
infect thoroughly dwelling houses, stores, 
theatres, public halls of all kinds, and, in 
fact, every building frequented by people. 
City councils, town boards, and county com- 








SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
Prices low. 50 cent book on | 
Culture and Profits of Gin- | 
seng FREE. Send for it. 
- BREMEN, OHIO 


GINSENG 


D. BRANDT - 


Box 523 


missioners are instructed to enforce the law, 
and there is a penalty of fifty dollars for fail- 
ure on the part of any person to clean up and 
disinfect as provided. 
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Winter s 
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% we” 
is the bed-time thought of rising, dressing, bathing and 
breakfasting in cold rooms. There’s a way out. 


[\NERICAN [DEAL 


keep the house uniformly warm in the morning— 
all day—any kind of weather — without attention 
to the fire during the night. When you recall the 
fuel needlessly burned or the discomforts caused 
last winter by old fashioned methods, why wait 
longer to ask about our way of steam or water 
warming your home? The fuel saving — the 
cleanliness — absence of repairs — pay in time for 
the outfit. Family health is protected. 

Simple to put into old cottages, houses, build- 
ings, etc. Easy to run as a parlor stove. No 
street water supply required. Put in now at sum- 
mer prices by best mechanics. Ask for booklet. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 





We manufacture 36 different regular pat- 


terns and 67 odd shapes of radiators to fit 
any space or location in the rooms. 


Dept. 46 






























“For Daily 
VUse” 


Nine Years Experience | 


\ | Our latest design shows how accessible 

hi | the engine is, permitting Tonneau to be 
tilted at rear, when lowered, two wing y 
nuts make it SECURE. 4 


Price with Tonneau and Hi \ 
Standard Equipment Complete, $1,250 " 
|, We give you style and finish without 
' sacrificing simplicity or comfort, while 


our records in the Endurance Runs 
show that OUR cars are durable. 


SEND FOR CATALOG C 
THE FREDONIA MFG. CO., Youngstown, Ohio 


Agencies: 
NEW YORK, Newbury & Dunham, Broadwa 
CHICAGO, Western Automobile Co., 1303 g 
MILWAUKEE, 0. A. Zschaechner, 137 Oneida Street. 
MINNEALOLIS, W. G. Hollis & Co., 113 Second 
Ave., South. 
MONTREAL, General 
Automobile Co. of 
Canada, 1780 
Notre Dame St. 
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The Dry Chemica 


“FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


A Product of Modern Science. 
EFFICIENT PROTECTION 

ALWAYS READY 

ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


SPEND A FEW DOLLARS AND SAVE THOUS, 
CENERAL SALES ACENTS 


POPE MANUFACTURING Co. 
. HARTFORD CONN. CHICAGO ILL. 

WEW YORK - 12 WARREN ST amas PROVIDENCE Ri. = tS Sow ST. 
BOSTON - 221 COLUMBUS AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. - $09 ARCH ST. 
‘WASHINGTON. D.C.- 819-1412 ST. NW. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL ~ 451 MISSION. 


| Sent anywhere on receipt of three dollars 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in all large Cities. 





To Introduce Our Latest Large, Powerful 
Achromatic Telescope, The Excelsior ! 





GPECIAL VACATION OFFER 


Face to Face With the Man in the Moon! 





NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH 
PUSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price before. These Telescopes are made by one of the largest manutacturers of 
Europe, measure closed 12 inches and open over 3 eet in 5 sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAPon each end to 
exclude dust, etc., with POWERFUL LENSES, scientifically ground and adjusted. GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, 
Telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to $8.00. Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one 
of these instruments; and no farmer should be without one. Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearness, Sent by mail 
or express, safely packed, prepaid, for only 99e, Our new catalogue of Watches, etc., sent with each order. This is a grand offer and oe 
should not miss it, We WARRANT each Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTED or money refunded. WANTS ANOTHER: Brandy, Va 
Gents.—P lease send another Telescope, money enclosed. Other was a bargain, good as instruments costing many times the money. —R.C. ALLEN. 
Send 99¢e. by Registered Letter, Post-Office Money Order. Express Money Order or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have your storekeeper 
or newsdealer order for you. KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Dept. C.W. 90 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 
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quickly relieved and surely cured by 


Hydrozon 


It acts like magic and is absolutely 
harmless. A Trial Bottle Free which 
will absolutely prove this statement 
sent for 1oc, to pay postage. Don't 
Wait until you have a bad case 
but get it now and have it at hand 
when needed. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
None genuine without my signature. 


Cf, Chetan 


59 H. Prince St., New York 
Send for free Booklet “How to treat dis- 
eases,’’ containing hundreds of unsolicited 
testimonials of wonderful cures. 












$4 to $15 revsia 


Made of the finest Eastern 
Oregon Wool, in absolutely fast 
colors, in the latest, most attract- 
ive Indian patterns, these popu- 
lar robes have become a neces- 
fl sity in the well-ordered home. 
f The color combinations and 
designs are thoroughly Indian 
and are furnished us by the tribes 
themselves. The Indian is the 
ii best judge of a blanket, always 
buys the best. That is why we 
ship thousands to the Reserva- 
tions every year. They are used 
twin homes everywhere for slum- 
ber robes, veranda wraps, couch 
covers, trunk and box throws. 
Their bright, striking colors will be 
a welcome addition to cozy corner, 
“den” and college room, while their 
satisfying warmth is a boon to the 
Wfinvalid, the convalescent, the travel- 
er, the camper. 
Send for FREE catalogue ‘C,” a 5 
with illustrations of the various patterns and the robes in 
actual use. Robes returnable if not porfectly satisfactory. 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, Pendleton, Oregon. 
Dealers, write us for discounts. 

















For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be 
strengthened; for the careful physician who requires purity; for everybody 
who knows a good thing. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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the regular thea- 
ter and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment Sup- 
ply Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free | | 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn Street, | | 
Dept. 156. CHICAGO, ILL. | 

It will pay you to investi- 

gate our methe We supply 


Roots and Seeds and help y 
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North American Ginseng Co., Station C, Louisville, Ky. 


family. 
Our free booklet, ‘‘The How and the Why,” 
tells how to provide for emergencies. 
We insure by mail. | 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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THE WHEELING GALAXY 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


RECENT discussion by the British As- 
tronomical Association has brought out 
more clearly than it has before been 
| presented one of the grandest conceptions 
that astronomy offers to the mind of the 
thinker or the poet. The same discussion has 
also shown how inextricably the consequences 
of the incessant motions taking place in all 
parts of the universe are interlinked, so that 
each of them has to be studied in its relations 
| to all the others. 
| The great conception referred to is that of 
| the rotation of the Galaxy, or Milky Way, as 
if it were an immense glowing hoop sur- 
rounding the heavens, and kept continually 
rolling in one direction. The fact that the 
Galaxy is composed of multitudes of stars, 
millions upon millions of them, too faint on 
account of their vast distance from us to be 
individually visible, but so crowded in per- 
spective that they present the appearance of 
a luminous cloud, is known, of course, to all 
intelligent readers. But the suggestion that 
they may all be in motion together, forming 
a gigantic procession, which travels round 
and round in a circle, is more novel. 

It can not be said that this idea is, at pres- 
ent, more than a suggestion. A very ex- 
tended series of observations would be re- 
| quired to establish it as an incontestable fact. 
| Yet it is inevitable that the stars of the 
| Galaxy must be in inotion—the law of gravi- 
| tation demands that—and if in motion, they 

can hardly be supposed to move in a hap- 
| hazard fashion. lt is much more reasonable 
to assume that they share a common move- 
ment in the same general direction, just as 
| the multitudes of separately indistinguish- 

able bodies which compose the rings of Sat- 
| urn revolve all one way around their master 
| planet. 











Almost the Boundaries of Space 


The Galaxy includes, or incloses, the whole 
visible universe. It can not be imagined as 
touching the boundaries of infinite space, 
for infinity has no bounds. This vast starry 
system, thrown into the form of a floating 
wreath, may well be imagined as appearing 
to the Creator to be relatively less important 
than one of the innumerable smoke rings 
which drift from the lips of a dreaming don 
vivant after his dinner. And the period of 
its existence, seeming like eternity to our 
time sense, may be, in reality, as ephemeral 
as its physical dimensions are insignificant. 

A few words, now, about the bearing of 
the theory that the stars of the Galaxy are 
all wheeling,together in one direction, around 
the empty space within their circle, upon a 
great and important astronomical problem 
whose solution involves the ultimate destiny 
of our Solar System. ‘It was this aspect of 
the question which brought on the discussion 
by astronomers referred to at the beginning. 

The Solar System—7.e., the sun and his 
small company of planets, of which the earth 
is one—happens, at present, to be somewhere 
near the centre of the open space within the 
Galaxy, The sun is one of the scattered or 
wandering siars spoken of above, a few of 
which exist inside the great ring or spiral. 
He is moving swiftly toward a point near the 
northern side of the galactic circle. 





A Nice Mathematical Problem 


Now, this motion of the Solar System pre- 
sents one of the most difficult problems of 
astronomy, and its difficulty is increased if 
we accept the rotation of the Galaxy as an 
actual fact. The only way in which astron- 
omers are able to learn anything about the 
speed and the direction of the solar motion 
is through observation of the slowly chang- 
ing positions of the stars. They constitute 
the only points of reference, and such points 
we must have, because as the earth moves 
through space we can not employ a log-line 
to determine its rate of speed as a ship ¢an 
do when the sun and the stars are hidden. 

But, unfortunately for the ready solution 
of this problem, the points of reference used 
by the astronomer are themselves all in mo- 
tion. The nearer stars, which wander with 
the sun inside the galactic circle, are going 
in all directions, each independent of the 
others. Now, if the more distant stars con- 
stituting the Galaxy itself are moving likea 
current, all one way, then, since that current 
completely encircles the heavens, the effect 
is very much as if the earth were a ship 
crossing a circular body of water whose 
shores were in continual revolution. The point 
on the shore toward which the ship’s bow is 
| directed at any particular moment may not 
be the point which will ultimately be reached, 
| even if the course be absolutely straight, be- 
| cause, before the ship can touch the shore, 
| the point referred to will have moved along 
| out of line, and some other point will have 
| 











taken its place. 

Thus, so far as we can now tell, the direc- 
tion of the Solar System’s flight is toward 
that part of the Galaxy where the constella- 
tion of the Northern Cross seems to float in 
the luminous stream, and the brilliant Harp 
lies near the shore. 

It may be asked, ‘‘Why is it difficult to sav 
whether the Galaxy is rotating or not?” 
The reply is that the stars of the Galaxy are 
so distant from us that even if they move a 
million miles a day, the effects of the motion 
are too slight to be measured with certainty 
except after the lapse of many years. 








Send No Money 


Just write to-day for our all- 
wool samples to select from and 
our new catalogue showing the 
latest styles. We guarantee our 
$10.00 Tailor Made Suits to 
be as good as suits you have paid 
$13.00 to $15.00 for. We give 
you five (5) days time to examine 
one in your own home before 
deciding whether or not you 
wish to keep it. Isn’t this a fair 
proposition ? 


10,000 Pairs of $5.00 
Tailor Made Trousers 


FREE 


with the first 
10,000 orders. 


OUR OFFER: 
Providing you 
will agree to hand 
10 envelopes con- 
taining our All 
Wool Suit and 
Pants samples,cat- 
alogue, tape meas- 
ure and Special 
er, to ten men 
who in your judg- 
ment would be 
likely to buy cloth- 
ing from us on our 
liberal offer. We 
will give you a 
pair of our regu- 
lar $5 Tailor 
Made Trousers 
(any pattern you 
may select from our samples) 
with one of our $10 ALL WOOL FREE 
TAILOR MADE SUITS. 

We make your suit and extra trousers as ordered, 
send them to you by express, and allow you five 
(5) days time to examine them in your own home, 
If, attheend of that time, you and your family 
and friends find the suit is well tailored, stylishly 
cut, a perfect fit, and the extra trousers as good as 
arecommonly sold for $5.00, keep them! All the 
fulltailor-made suit and extra $5.00 trousers will 
have cost you is $10.00, and the little work of hand- 
ing out ten (10) envelopes. 

ffor any reason you find after five (5) days that 
they are not perfectly satisfactory return them to 
us and we will refund every cent you have paid 
out. Remember, we run all the risk. 

Therenenvelopes you are to distribute will be 
sent in the box with your suit. Read this offer over 
again carefully, then write to-day for free sam- 
ples of our $10 Suitings (including Clay Worsteds, 
Thibets, Serges, Cassimeres in Black, Blue, Brown 
and Gray and Handsome Mixtures), also separate 
Trouser samples, Catalogue, instructions for tak- 
ing measurements and Special Offer. 
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Farm Live Stock 


Its care and management. Pic- 
tures of all the breeds. Reports 
of fairs, horse shows and meet- 
ings, by best writers, published 
weekly in The Breeder's Ga- 
zette, Chicago, Ill. $2 a year. 
Sample copy free if you men- 
tion this paper. Liberal terms 
to subscription agents. 





















A BACK LICK 
Settled the Case With Her 

Many great discoveries have been made 
by accident and things better than gold 
mines have been found in this way, for 
example when even the accidental dis- 
covery that coffee is the real cause of 
one’s sickness proves of most tremendous 
value because it locates the cause and 
the person has then a chance to get well. 

“For over 25 years,’’ says a Missouri 
woman, ‘‘I suffered untold agonies in my 
stomach and even the best physicians 
disagreed as to the cause without giving 
me any permanent help, different ones 
saying it was gastritis, indigestion, neu- 
ralgia, etc., so I dragged along from year 
to year, always half sick, until finally I 
gave up all hopes of ever being well 
again. 

“When taking dinner with a friend one 
day she said she had anew drink which 
turned out to be Postum and I liked it so 
well I told her I thought I would stop 
coffee for awhile and use it, which I did. 

‘So for three months we had Postum in 
place of coffee without ever having one 
of my old spells but was always healthy 
and vigorous instead. 

‘Husband kept saying he was con- 
vinced it was coffee that caused those 
spells, but even then I wouldn’t believe it 
until one day we got out of Postum and 
as we lived two miles from town I 
thought to use the coffee we had in the 
house. 

“The result of a week’s use of coffee 
again was that I had another terrible 
spell of agony and distress proving that 
it was the coffee and nothing else. That 
settled it and I said good bye to Coffee 
forever, and since then Postum alone has 
been our hot mealtime drink. 

“My friends all say I am looking worlds 
better and my complexion is much im- 
proved. All the other members of our 
family have been benefited, by 
Postum in place of the old drink, coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Ten days trial of Postum in 


too, 


place of 


coffee or tea is the wise thing for every 
coffee drinker. Sucha trial tells the ex- 
act truth often where coffee 1s not sus- 


pected. 
Look 1n each pkg. for the famous little 
book, ‘*The Road to Wellville.”’ 




















STODEBAKER 






‘*Flawless”’ 


is a word which lacks mean 
ing unless defined by the tried in 
tegrity of a hundred experts from 
lumber camp to Repository, each 
with an incentive to detect a fault 

‘*Plawless’’ is a word .which 
searches graceful lines, enamel and 
varnish, which goes further and 
pierces the fiber of wood and the 
grain of steel. 

** Flawless ’’ is exemplified in the 
beautiful Studebaker 1904 models 
on exhibition at all repositories. 


The Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 














Collier’s for July 23 1904 


























“The 
Automobile with 
A Reputation Behind It” 


THE STUDEBAKER 
ELECTRIC 

equipped with Exide and Edison bat- 

teries—designed for safety and made 

in all the popular models—runabout to 

phaeton; also for delivery and trucking 


THE STUDEBAKER 























TONNEAU TOURING CAR 


isa powerful gasoline car of wide radius, having the latest improvements 
and sold at a moderate price. 


Studebaker Automobile Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Agencies in all Principal Cities 





Factory and Executive Office, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
REPOSITORIES 

New York City, Broadway, cor. 48th St. ; i, Chicago, Ill., 378-888 Wabash 

Ave.; Kansas City, Mo., 810-814 Walnut St. San Francisco, Cal., cor. 

Market and 10th Sts.; Portland, Ore., 330-334 East Morrison St.; Denver, 

Col., cor. 15th and Blake Sts.; Salt Lake City, Utah, 157-159 State St.; 

Dallas, Texas, 317-319 Elm St. 

Local Agencies Everywhere 
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Finest Golf Links 
in the Adirondacks 


Bluff Point near 
Plattsburg.N.Y. | 








HOME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN AND THE ““TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME,”’ IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


Lf condemned for life to a desert island, 
and allowed a choice of Five Hundred 
Books, you would take the Worlds Best. 


WHAT ARE .THEY? 


the “Twentieth Century Home’ 


has a commission of college professors 
preparing the list. 


SEE JULY ISSUE PRICE TEN CENTS 









Known Everywhere as One of the Most 
Magnificent Summer Hotels in America 


Located on a bold eminence on the shore of Lake Champlain in the 
center of a natural forest park of 450 acres. 

Superb views of the Lake and Green Mountains of Vermont to the 
East, and the highest peaks and ranges of the Adirondacks to the West. 
GOLF on full-length 18-hole course, kept in pink of condition. 

Attractive club-house with all con- TENNIS 
veniences. Finest courts in the Adirondacks for 

BOATING, FISHING, and fine fresh-water bathing. IDEAL 
SOCIAL LIFE for Y oung People. Splendid roads for automobiling. 

HOTEL CHAMPLAIN is three miles from Plattsburg, N. Y., 
on main line Delaware & Hudson R. R., and is reached in through 
Pullmans. 

A beautiful booklet of illustrations sent upon request. 



























@ The ‘‘ Twentieth Century Home,” the new periodical ‘for women who plan their lives and do,’’ is 


published from the office of the *‘Cosmopolitan Magazine.’’ It is issued in the belief that there are 
many millions of people who have arrived at the point of demanding the treatment of household topics 
in a scientific way; that everything affecting the home and the members of the family deserves the 
most thoughtful consideration of the ablest men and women who have in mind the improvement of the 
conditions which make for happiness. 

@ Among the features are: ‘*Home Education’’—‘‘The Fairyland of Science’’—‘*Home Entertain- 
ments’’—‘* The Laboratory of the Kitchen’’—‘**Women’s Virtues that are Vices,”’ etc. Each month a 
number of short stories and articles to interest the woman of fashion and the woman of the home—beau- 
titully illustrated. 

























E. L. BROWN, Megr., Hotel Champlain, Clinton Co, N. Y. 
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PROOFS OF 
Gibson Drawings 


bet. 
Tour " 
eal Wear 


oes 
Gen ary other 


ype writer 


STHE: OFFICIAL TYPEWRITER: 
AYAVA8) 04 Dee eNO 


HE continued demand for proofs of the 
full-page and double-page drawings by 
famous artists that appear in CoLLier’s 

has led us to strike off from the original plates a 
number of proofs on heavy plate paper. These 
are printed with the greatest care, and when 
framed present a very handsome appearance. 








Copy pyri ght 1902 by 
Collier's Weeki: ly 


Mailed securely in heavy tubes for Two Dollars each. Address 


PROOF DEPARTMENT, Collier’s Weekly 


416 West 13th Street New York 




















For 
il Occasions 


e 
* 


Avoid hot weather perplexities. Use ~Méesl~ Canned Meats and save time, worry, labor, fuel, and 
money. See reverse side of our new ~Vedbesd~ \abel wrapper for many new and practical receipts and sugges- 
tions for every day use of Canned Meats. 

Of course, if going to a picnic naturally you fill your basket with ~4e@esZ~, but for all occasions you 


want the “~Sgmbesl ~. 





